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CHRISTUS NATUS EST* 

£0rtffus nafug tei the Cock 
Croweth to the lazy Clock. 

Cflriefu* nafue rdf he crows ; 

CSrififttS and the Raven knows, 

And the Lamt$, as you shall hear. 

Loudly croweth Chanticleer, 

With an eager piercing sound, 

To the Beasts that lie around ; 

And they question and reply, 

Whilf the Sun mounts up the sky. 

Quanto ? Quanto ? and again— 

That’s the Duck who’s asking njton? 

3n 0ac nocfe the Raven croaks 
From the old snow-laden oaks. 

Quanto? Quanto? from beyond 
The willows by the frozen pond. 

3n 9ae nocfe croaks the Raven 
From its bare winter's haven. 

(96i? ®6i? Listen there— 

That's the Bull who’s asking tojere? 

3n $ef0fe0em the Lambs do bleat, 

And seek their dams with happy feet*. 

* There Jean old church in Sues, Charles RtnseU told me one Christ- 
mas Day, on the walls of which Cock, Dock, Raven, Bull, Lamb ace 
depicted, questioning and answering as in the poem. 
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QJ-Bi? (jJ6f ? the. Bull lows, 
Standing black against the snows ; 
And the Lambs 3n fgtifttQ em : 
It was God who told it them. 


THE AGE OF GOLD 

a heart of man has told 
Of bygone ages, called of gold. 
Mine lies no distant way 
Backward from yesterdky. 

Then beat, a narrow way apart, 

Mine and a little maiden’s heart. 

It was to be my own, 

But then was all unknown. 

A daring heart, but wild and shy, 

Sister to many birds that fly 
Far north in summer time, 

But love the southern clime. 

Of rough and smooth, of swift and slow, 
Sunshine and rain, and wind and snow — 
The whisper in her face 
For all of these made place. 

Fac&in a picture only seen 
As men it vps, with years^etween 
When never kissed by me, 

Now is it not the key 
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To opening chambers, Where no bar 
Of things remembered as they are — 
Joy never pure — restrains 
Xhe Fancy, when it feigns 

Ages of gold for ease of heart, 

When Sorrow had not yet her part — 
Whither for me, is told, 

Lies such an age of gold. 


GREECE AND ENGLAND 

£OME, a tale in English speech, 

Old and mellow ; one that each 
Generation has repeated 
To ft? little children, seated 
Under the elms or agid oak ; 

One the homely country-folk 
By oft telling make their own, 

Smooth as any pebble-stone ; 

Though forgotten now and then 
In their dotard-time, or when 
Drear the wind, and sad the news, 
Under gloomy churchyard yews, 
Comrades tell of ships at sea 
Drowned with all their English crews 
One that may forgotten be 
When, at harvest-time; the glee 
Bubbles over foaming ale, 

And the farmir, old and hall, - 
Talks of days when com was dear. 
Come, a tale we'll love to hear ; 
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But it must as English be 
As the grey mists and the sea ; 

As the woods where oaks are green, 
And more lovely flowers are seen 
Than grew in Tempe. We shall hear 
Echo in it of the Seer 
Shakespeare, and the world he sings, 
Merrie England and her kings. 

Tale there is not, do you say, 

In English speech ? But, lack-a-day, 
Grecian stories were as m&ny 
And familiar as the penny 
Is in England 1 Every hill 
Had its myth, and every rill. 

Tale there is not : say who can 
Believe in the Maid Marian ? 

Or Robin Hood's immortal ghost ? 

Or in Gilpin, riding post, 

Full of good roastbeef inside, 

And his coat-tails flying wide, 

Riding fast as fast he can ? 

Or in the old seafaring man, 

With his eye and skinny hand. 
Making the peevish Guest to stand, 
frhile he tell a thing so grim 
None can doubt it happed to him ? 

Or in Lancelot ? or Elaine 
With her lily ? But again 
Whisper $he name Endymioh 
And we see the eyes that shone, 

And the olive cheek, and know, 
Though many hundred years ago 
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The myth began, it h not dead ; 
It cannot die, though he be led, 
Endymion, by Phoebe, far 
To an undiscovered star I 


STAR-WATCH 

|N a rose-garden in the Nilgiri hills 

Day closes, and the stars begin to appear, 
Like candles lit on faSry window-sills, 

And Patrick’s voice and little lips are near. 

We play a game of question and reply— 

“ Arcturus, Cassiopeia, do they keep 

Their watch in heaven ? ” and, pointing to the sky 

A finger, Patrick answers, “ Now they sleep.” 

A thousand years might pass, yet never fade 
The beauty of the child-soul then revealed. 

The pilgrimage the star-led Magi made, 

The shepherds’ coming from the holy field 
Cannot have shown God’s nature more to them, 
Though there He lay, cradled in Bethlehem. 


INDIA 

JHREE hundred millions breathing, and n v ot one 
To leave a name, or dictate of his will 
Clear-voiced, for children’s children to fulfil ; 

But be forgotten a aU ; remembered none ! 

Thus now, and ever while the ages run, 

Millions of beings rise, and strive, and pass 
like morning dew upon the summer grass, 

And yet have nobly suffered, nobly done. 
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Or it may be, before his beard is grown, 

That one will leap into a Titan’s throne 
By huge success in mind or war, and be 
Deathless until the final trump is blown, 

A Buddha or a Rama, and no sea 
Of time prevail to drown his memory. 

BUILDERS 

JHE character of cities doth endure 

Within the mind, which loveth still to trace, 
Fixed in the weather-beaten stones so sure, 

Their mind and soul who builded each loved place ; 
Where Oxford, Venice keep inviolate 
The rich thought of each ancient architect 
So well, that time, nor storm, nor savage hate 
The century-silent loveliness hath wrecked 
And should that art decay, till here in Ftdme 
And there in Tokyo it should seem all pne'; 

Till nothing marked who builded tower ahd dome, 
Still would the city smoke, the rain and sun 
Give character to stone, and still in each 
Would be some tone of human thought and speech. 

BRIDAL EVE 

|^|Y love, I mean to pass to-night 

As quiet as girlish fancies choose - 
A boon to a maiden none refuse ! 

And you will listen and learn aright 
The face of my maiden life, which soon 
Draws to a close. To-morrow's noon 
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Will hear our bridal bells : *we pass 
Into the way of our souls' increase, 

Prom the bonds of our childhood given release. 

As I see my face in a sudden glass, 

And ask, with a wonder, Who goes there 
With that way of the lips and familiar air ? 

So shall I pass my life in view, 

And the chaplet of its days retrace 
Ere I heard your voice, or saw your face. 

My face at last belongs to you ; 

Seen in a glass, no longer mine, 

Yours every curve and every line ; — 

Given you lovingly to retrace 

In each feature’s mark what Time has fixed, 

What the Years with their silent hands have mixed. 

I lead you back to a quiet place, 

To a garden of* roses where we met— 

Did the roses listen and not forget ? 

Take you a bowl of their gathered leaves, 

Stir their scent, and to the ground 
All scatter with a rustling sound. 

No child that, unquiet, sleeps and heaves 
A little sigh, could break more light 
Its mother's musjng through the night. 

My life, a sigh, spent out of sight 
Among the roses, was as mute 
As sunny flowers or garden fruit. 
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My days all slipped away as light 
As those frail leaves that fall to fill 
The carvdd bowl on the oaken sill. 

A little store this day has shaken— 

A silken veil, a fragrant crust, 

To cover crumbling rose-leaf dust 

And such a dust, if I awaken 
Where memory sleeps beneath, will rise, 
To throb my heart and dim my eyes. 

The tears for dying mother shed, 

The bitter, bitter tears and sob, 

The sleepless tears and eyelids' throb, 

And darker fears the darkness bred 
In motherless and lonely days 
Of strangers' petting tricks and praise 

Make one cold stone amid the heap 
Of roses' gathered summer heat, 

And cold as sound of strangers' feet. 

44 0 father, if I climb and weep 
Upon your knee, and fold an arm 
About ypur neck, and make a charm 

Of eyes so like the eyes that were, 

And blue as woodland bells in May, 

How long until you smile and say, , 

4 It better were, albne with her, 

To lead a little life of peace, 

And bid the stranger footsteps ease ' ? ” 
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They went, and we together grew 
Like twin-names in an old romance, 

The golden dream of mellow trance ; — 

The sunlight streaming through and through 
On father’s head so dear and white, 

And into eyes so blue and bright, 

As half in scorn of feeble age, 

And all in scorn of tearful gaze, 

On hair and eyes the sunlight plays, 

Until I drop them to the page, 

For maiden, true to learned sire, 

Must sit and hear the poets’ choir. 

My love, if you a tale should make 
Of lovely maiden, lonely, placed 
Within a royal chamber, laced 

With crimson curtains, star and flake ; 

Of lovely maiden, lonely, set 
Within a tissued, golden net ; 

Of lovely maiden, lonely, put 

To read a single book (her shoes 

Are scarlet), say, which would you choose ? 

And at the lovely maiden’s foot 
A page, who holds the curtain strings. 

And oft a silver bell he rings,’ 

To warn the maid that hours are *et: 

That one is coming, down to shake 
The crimson curtains, star and flake. 
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But first the maiden must repeat 
A hundred lines with ready lip, 

And not a kiss if once she slip ! 

Now tell me, Sir, which would you choose, 
Or prose or verse, the maid to school ? 

And do you like my story's rule ? 

The silver bell, and scarlet shoes ; 

The little page, and golden net, 

And lovely maiden, lonely, set ? 

" 1 fear your lovely maid would shake 
Her pretty curly head, and pet 
At silver bell and golden net, 

44 And crimson curtains, star and flake, 

And silly little page, who rings 

The bell, and holds the curtain strings ! 

44 And if the lover-prince were I, 

And if the lonely maid were you, 

I'd beg a boon of scarlet shoe ! 

44 But, Love, I sooner far would die 
Than stop before I kiss, to ask 
If lovely maid had learned a task ! 

44 And if the lonely maid were you, 

.I'd rather trust her pretty wit * 

Than printed page or blackened writ. 

44 1 barter not for learned shrew 
In magic dress my own sweet slip 
Of utmost grace and ready lip ( ” 
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THE POISONER 


j^OTHER, in a land of Mothers, 

(Southern India, where no snow 
Tempers passion, and the guerdon 
Life has, little sons to show), 

You have lost your one, your treasure, 
To a woman, shameless, fair, 

Mistress of the darkest revel, 
Passion-breasts, and eyes, and hair. 

Ah, the passion ! But the woman, 

She shall not enjoy him long ; 

You have mixed her bread with poison, 
Kneading to a country song 1 

But the woman —ah, the snaky 
Queen of blacker arts than thine — 

He is one, and others tempt her : 

She has hair and eyes that shine ! 

He is bidden to a banquet, 

And the woman, decked in gold — 

She will sing, the lovely woman, 

Till your son is fed and cold ! 

She will dance the lure of passion 
Till his head has fallen low — 

44 Let the mother fetch her darling, 

44 Gather up her crumbs, and go I ” 
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LOVE’S MYSTERY 


| knew a child, now grown, 

Whom now one calls his own, 

His wife, not won by love, 

But given by chance above. 

So he would tell you still : 

The fate beyond the will 
Of little men had brought 
A thing he never sought. 

Now is she common grown, 

Her eyes, her voice’s tone ; 

Her kisses, too, are old, 

Seldom, sweet, and cold. 

There is no mystery now 
For her, and on her brow 
Is written the old pain 
Of love, without a stain. 

He loved another, sweet 
But passionless to greet 
His passion with the word 
c His spirit never heard. 

I loved that child— ah I no, 

I did not: there’s the woe; 

But now I love, and see * 

Eternal mystery. 

A sun loved a ghl. Another girl loved him. Another men loved 
her. The lest speaks in the poem. 



WORSHIP 

cannot worship ; no, nor can we pray ; 

And why we cannot can no mortal say. 
What shall our doom be, then ? 

We wander here apart from other men, 

And bear an incommunicable woe. 

•Say, shall we go 

Past life, past death, and when the doors shall close 
In hell, find neither respite nor repose ; 

But wander still, and meet 
Pale shadows like our own, 

Whom we shall stop? and greet, 

And ask, if in the sunny world of day 
They wandered, too, alone ; 

Unable they to worship or to pray : 

Antf will they answer only with a moan ? 

And shall we never know : 

Never in hell be answered when we say, 

This, this was still our woe, 

We could not worship ; no, nor could we pray ? 

Ye cannot worship ; no, nor can ye pray ; 

And why ye cannot can no mortal say 
Is it too late, too late ? 

The word has grown too old to be received ? 

The story told, but cannot be believed ? 

And in the womb of fate 
Secretly shapes a Gospel not for you ; 

Which none, or but a few 

Have intimation df, and even they 

Only in thought, and cannot shape a word ; 

And so ye have not heard 

The tidings, and can worship not nor pray ? 
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Ye cannot worship ; no, f nor can ye pray. 

Be silent, then : it is the only way ; 

And bear, if so ye must, an endless woe. 

And ye shall go 

Past life, past death, and still the doom shall be 
Worthy a spirit’s bearing, meet for ye. 

Be silent, then, and wait, 

And one, the longest-lived, will see a sign, 

And know it for divine, 

And bring the tidings of it, not too late, 

And some will come together, and will say ; — 
We, then, did well to wait, 

And never worship ; no, nor ever pray. 


PAN’S FELLOW 

^EE who cometh stained with dew, 

Stealing the worn branches through, 
1 Pale of face and bright of eye ! 

When he cometh Pan is nigh— 

Pan who found him when ’twas spring, 
Sleeping in a fungous ring, 

Out-of-doors for very joy 
Of the breezes (such a boy 
As the Creek Endymion, 

Ere his ruddy cheek grew wan 
For his goddess-love), and kissed 
To be his fellow. He is missed 
From the drowsy lowland fa&m, 

And his mother pnfys that harm 
Come not near him, and still asks 
Shepherds homing from their tasks, 
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Have they seen their # comrade cross 
Lonely sheep-walk, or on moss 
Sleeping by his silent pipe ? 

None have seen him (and the ripe 
Orchard apples tell how long 
He hath wandered), but a song 
Has been heard, and fishers rue 
Having seen the happy two 
Bathing once, and once again — 
Omen drear for fishermen ! 

See he comefh 1 Doth he ail, 

That he looks so worn and pale ? 
Ruddy-cheeked, when it was May, 
With the sunburnt god away 
Went he wandering : and no rain, 
Dew, or running stream could stain 
Cheek in summer ; nor his bed, 
Where the forest beeches spread 
Glistening leaves unto the sun, 

Do him harm. But they are run. 
Spring and summer : was it then 
Autumn and October, when 
Leaves are pale and some are red, 
Stain&d through ; when beeches shed 
Leaves and nuts, that did him spite. 
Making his young cheek so white ? 
He was still Pan*s happy fellow 
When the bracken 'gan*to yellow, 
When the*heart of Nature beat 
Softly, after summer heat. 

In the juicy core of all 
Ripened fruits : and he would call 
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Cheerily for Pan to hold 
Rosy apple, moist and cold, 

In his agdd hands, and bless, 
Passing human thankfulness. 

Joys in number he can tell 
Of Autumn — and the dewdrops fell 
Heavily, in misty eves, 

On the wild-wood bramble leaves. 
Did they gather fruit, and stain 
Lips and fingers ; and again 
Wash them in the dewdrops clean P 
Autumn brought not woe, J ween ; 
Never Autumn, but a day, 
Winter-clad and Pan away ; 

Pan afar till spring awaken, 
Vanished, and the lad forsaken ! 

See, he cometh ! Pour the wine. 
For he brings a tale divine ! 

Sit in circle at his feet, 

And he will the tale repeat. 

Happy will he be who hears 
More than hoary length of years 
Teacheth shepherd ! He has trod 
Valleys with the shepherd god. 
Since the early corn was green. 
And the young lambs could be seen 
From afar, so white they were. 
Nothing in the fields astir, 

Corn and leaf and feeding bisd, 

But their story he has heard 
From the mellow lips of Pan. 

And such wisdom, while they ran 
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Through the valleys in the night, 
Brushing with their feet the white 
Damp anemonies and grasses, 

Filled him so that he surpasses 
Wisest keeper of the flocks. 

Therefore, shepherds, bind his locks 
With an ivy wreath and holly ; 

Pipe away his melancholy ; 

Bring a beechen crook and fleece : 

He will lead us forth in peace, 

Guided by the gods that keep 
Watch o’er shepherds and their sheep ! 


TO P. C. 

(Born 24th September, 1914.) 

HAT do I wish for thee, my little one ? 

I wish thee all the common wish of men 
For sons new-born— strength, joy, and length of days, 
The love of many and the love of one. 

These wish I for thee, little one, and more— 

The things of the mind, knowledge of every kind, 

To be drawn through every pore— fine sense made finer 
By love of book-lore, music, statuary, 

Painting and architecture— all good work 
In wood, silk, ivory, metals, porcelain. 

Be these thy love too, as they have bden ours, 

Thy Mother’s and min*, first for their own delight, 
Then as a link 'twixt us and other men, 
living and dead, English and alien. 

Who are a man’s friends ? Only those he meets, 
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Talks to and dines with ? No, all minds with which 
His own has commerce— an unnumbered throng, 

If he be wise and gifted— wise to know 

What so imports him— gifted to o’ercome 

The sundering things of language, time, and scene. 


I wish thee more, my little one. Thy birth, 

Full in the sight of Himalayan snows, 

Fell when the world was deeply stirred. Be that 
A quickener in thee, but not to deeds 
Dreadful as those that fill the world with awe 
At so much strength, such grim tenacity, 

£uch toil, such skill— oh, but these words are weak ! 
My son, a little while ere thou wast born 
In a small peaceful house that gentle birds 
Pass in their summer, winter journeyings, 

There broke upon the world such awful doom, 

That if our faces should be turned to stone, 

To sobs our voices, so that never more 
Should laughter sound in any house of ours, 

It were no marvel. But these winters past, 

I pray God send His weeds to cover up 
The fields of Europe. Peace to them and thee, 
Peace all thy days to thee, and tasks of peace. 

These ase no whit less difficult and hard 
Than those of war. Our fathers, who were poor, 
(Then every man a soldier) battled hard 
For hearth and home, or took themselves by force 
The sustenance easier won by force»than toil. 

Thus were they trained in bravery, fortitude ; 

But these we need as much as they— nay, more ; 

For while the world shall last shall days of pea$e 



Be their own subtle poison. Then it is, 

That men, for lying, sloth, greed, stupidness 
That comes of coddled souls, for lack of sense 
That things are great or small, shall be again 
Beings from whom those purged m battle, men 
Tempered in those fierce furnaces, would turn 
In a dumb, pained, perplexed bewilderment. 

This is the hardest —peace, but shorn of power 
To breed corruption. Let us steel our hearts 
To war against our greeds, to make us proof 
Against each soft, voluptuous thought — my God, 
Better the tears, better the blood by far 
Than that impertinent damned valethood 
That made us out as good enough, but that 
Sompeyes saw deeper. There was one clear soul, 
In tfcoW days, uncorrupted as a star, and pure 
As raindrops on a petal. Many a book 
There was, and every word rang clear and true 
Of What God meant the human heart to be. 

So most I wish, my son, that thou mayst see 
The beauty of the ways of manly men, 

And seeing follow. Be God's gift to thee 
(This day thou art His gift to us) the strength 
TW makes men brave, just, truthful, noble, pure, 
Courteous and gentle, kind, magnanimous, 
Reverent of women, tender, patient, good, 

And faithful. And be thine the gift of faith, 

1 So needed in a world so dark ; believe 
What Jesus taught among the lilies, there 
In Galilee, what Dante brought from hell, 

From Ser Brunette heard, and Beatrice, 

Who led his footsteps up to heaven. My child, 
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Be cynicism far from thee. « The applause 
It wins is easy, but it withers fast 
The cynic, till his eye is blind to half 
The beauty of bravery, justice, truthfulness, 

Courtesy, kindness, magnanimity, 

Reverence for women, patience, purity. 

Be open in thy nature, learn to give. 

In giving is the cure of all that mars 
This life. Give of thy body, mind, and spirit : 

Give mirth, give gladness, praise and patience : give 
To all. In giving wisdom is. What dims 
Heaven's light, the white of snow, the surf of seas, 
Starlight and light of flowers— what dulls the dawn. 

The freshening of rain, and children ’s faces, 

The eyes of men and women, but the unsatisfied 
Longing of each of us for something more, 

For each a richer portion ? All the while, 

Take one step from the thoughts that hem us in, 

See life as given us to spend, and poor 
We are no longer. As they saw the Christ 
Break bread upon the grassy beach, and feed 
The multitude, so would I have you give— 

But, oh, not you, but through you hands unseen. 

All these b^ thine, joined with the touch divine, 

The something, none knows what, that keeps the spring 
Of life a pure, sweet, holy, radiant thing. 



TO J..D. C. 

| woke : it still was dark, and in the night 
Orion shone, the belted, human one, 

With that Aldebaran fore, and Sirius-sun 
Behind, and all about the sky was bright. 

Long time had passed since last to me the sight 
Of each loved star and constellated sun 
There seen, had brought the memory of one, 

Clara , 1 the rogue, with flash of blossom white. 

But ’twas not then of her I thought, but thee, 

Saying, the earth revolves, and oft when sleep 
Holds us, they pass, thpse old, familiar lights, 

Unseen. Though thou shouldst think gone out of me 
Some ancient love, it doth its station keep, 

Only unseen because of summer nights. 

PROPHETS 

W AS it more certain that a man be known 

For prophet— from Beer-sheba unto Dan— 
When all a race, secluded, lived alone, 

And all a people made a little clan ? 

When few could tell unto what other doors 
The hill-tracks led, or if the pathless sea, 

That left the beach, went on to other shores, 

Or stretched for ever, uncontrolled and fre^ 

Beyond the twilight of the world, to grey 
And voiceless wastes of water, where the steep 
Path of the sun is hid at close, of day, 

And homeless s^prs are shepherded like sheep 
That gather in the fold, till morning dawns 
To scatter them about the upland lawns ? 

> Qarft.Mkldtetcm. whose. “ Shins, pipe, Sirius 1 M sever will go oat 
of my memory, nor the Wild Cherry Tree. 
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THE CHELA 

|T was an Indian wayside railway station, 

And on a bench three sat and talked awhile 
Gravely, and for an hour without a smile, 

Of Wordsworth, Turgenev, Euripides ; 
ibid one drew near, a chela, and sat him down 
With lightened face, and with a little frown, 

Scarce visible beneath the darkening trees, 

He listened to the unknown words the three 
Were speaking, and the unknown names, but knew 
They were not as the many, but the few, 

And that not low, but high, was their degree ; 

They knew that he was of that number too, 
Learner, disciple, priest-soul, eager, free. 


THE SPIRIT OF MAN 

|F it be true that we could backward climb 

Down the dark stairs, in thought, until we came 
To where upon a globe, late cooled from flame, 

Man could be seen a blotch upon the slime, 

And if through the ascending rings of time 
Onward and ever upward even that same 
Creature uprose, until One with no blame 
Could name God Father, though the dust of crime 
Was in the bread He brake, and gave to eat 
Unto His fellows, must not then the jest 
Of the ascension lie within the span 
Of man’s achievement ? So the ripened wheat 
In shall the Sower gather, and be confessed 
That in His likeness verily God made man. 
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TO E. J? T. 

“ sphere burns a truer light of God in him ” 
Browning makes Andrea del Sarto say 
Of Raphael. In the spirit in which men pray 
If Raphael^ to one in whom the light burned dim, 
Had said, “ There is a truer light in me,” 

Were it for blame ? and, “ Let me teach it you. 

It is not mine, and it is nothing new” ? 

So let one Chapman now say unto thee, 

“ If thou wouldst do the arduous thing, and wrest 
The Sophoclean, Euripidean lore, 

And in great English verse outdo the Greek, 

There is one thing to learn, but one thing more— 
Never to fret, but ever to be meek , 1 
And happy as the little ones He blessed. ” 


TO W. L. G. A. 

Psychotherapist. 

|F one had lived for forty years and more, 

The thoughtful kind, well-read, with many a one 
To call his friend, with darling wife and son 
And daughter ; lover of hill, lover of shore ; 

Lover of song, lover of wine and feasts ; 

Happily born, peaceful beside their graves ; 

Lover of earth, lover of waters’ wates, 

And praise and prayer, and birds, and flowers, and beasts ; 

1 People will think this nonsense, but it is not Spirit cannot do 
its utmost unless the body helps. They are the things of the mind, 
the wrong things, that wear the body down. 
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If in his veins were poured the dancing fire 
Of boyhood, and if childhood’s wonder-eyes, 
Never to dull, were given to him again, 

What exultation would his words inspire — 

I owe it all to thee, dearest of men 
And best, the joy, the jubilee my prize. 

2 

My joys are falling thick as flakes of snow, 

And fleet as swifts, those pulsing through the air 
This evening, where I watch then} from my chair 
On a flat Eastern roof, the sky aglow. 

Now they converge, mounting, as if a choir 
To hymn, their food a brief, forgotten care, 

The Lord of wings and throats, of light and air ; 
So swift-like are my joys that never tire. 

Or as new stars they are that hands should pour 
Out as a Milky Way, and just as lone ; 

For none here knoweth the secret of their spring 
Or as the grasses of the prairie sown 
Only by winds ; or city bells that ring 
Unheard ; or waves upon a silent shore. 


TO D. C. 

<jISTER, let us go again 

To the Sussex fields, and then 
Hand in hand together padfe. 

Over bracken, over grass ; 

Soon among the woods to be, 
Happy in our Jubilee I 
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There will never passer-by 
Think us lovers two and shy, 
Wandered to the woods to say 
Happy foolish things, and stay 
Till the day is shut, and night, 
Dewy-scented, starred, and bright 
From the kiss of sunset- gleam , 
Heaving with a secret dream, 

Hold our spirits entranced. O never 
Passer cometh ; but for ever 
Stand the oak trees and the beeches 
In a dream*; and whoso reaches 
To their shadows is a being 
Led by love and happy seeing 
Of the flowers, till he forget 
Sorrow of the world and fret ; 

All the passion and the strife 
Woven in the passing life ; 

A11 the rumour and the cry 
Calling to the passer-by 1 

Let us go before the day 
Hath put off his cloak of grey, 

Ere the little birds are flown 
From the orchards to the mown 
Meadows, and the songs arise ; 

While the morning with grey eyes 
Looks upon each field and hill 
Through a misty dimness still. 

Let us be* within the wood 
When the sunrise in a flood 
Wakes a thousand sleeping things, 
Summer flowers and golden wings. 
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And the oak trees soon will show, 
Under massed leaves, the glow 
Of the sunshine, warm and bright ; 
And the birches, ever white, 

Will be whiter for the dawn. 

Sister, to the secret lawn 
Of the upland be our journey. 

Through the grass and bracken ferny 
Many run the ways that meet ; 

And the morning hours are fleet 
Till the little birds do cease 
From their singing for the peace 
Of the noontide. Then the day 
Goeth not so fast away : 

Then is given a summer leisure 
Full of every quiet pleasure ; 

And upon the earth we stretch 
Happy bodies, and we fetch 
Dream of woodland spirit or elf, 

Or that Pan, his very self — 

Sister, listen ! Dost thou hear 
Sound of revel coming near 
Through the leaves around us ? Nay ! 
Pan is wandering far away, 

And a summer cloud is spread 
Afl about his golden head. 

Only when the day is ended, 

And all people home are wended 
To the cottage doors to sup, 

Pan his spirit girdeth up, 

And his beauty, and is gone, 
Arrow-swift, a journey on. 

Through a thousand glades to run 
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Far and near ; and never one 
Ever yet by Pan forsaken, 

But its dews are nightly shaken^ 
By his wingdd feet : and all ** 
Things that in the woods befall 
Are within his punctual keeping, 
While the golden stars are peeping. 
Therefore are the flowers so bright, 
Since he watcheth every night 
O'er their sleeping ; and the rest 
Of the wild birds is opprest 
With a gathering flood of song, 
Soon to burst the leaves among. 


Sister, now the shadows fall 
Over us and over all ; 

Softly o 'er the dewy sod 
Like a silence born of God. 

Now is present the old sorrow 
Human souls from darkness borrow ; 
For we are not as the flowers. 

But must suffer change of hours, 
Body’s weariness, and 'bide 
Joy and sorrow, like a tide 
In our being never spent. 

Joy that was omnipotent 
Giveth place, and in its stead 
Cometh sorrow from its b^d 
In the stars, and with them led 
Into the night by Angers chill ; 

Not the sorrow that doth kill 
Joy within the human breast, 

But a softening and a rest ; 
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Pale and quietus the sky 
When the gorgeous colours die ; 
When the warmer blue is gone, 
And the night is coming on. 


LOVE 

i 

^EN may love children, and yet never know 

Their souls’ soul till God give them of their own : 
Men love ripe com in autumn, but if sown 
With their own hands, and if they watch it grow— 

You think not ? Nay, I feel it must be so, 

And just a moment, but again it’s gone, 

I saw the infinite love pour down upon 
The creatures whom God knoweth, as none know 
Even their children. A moment, one, all things 
Were close to me, all, even to the bird 
Singing in far-off alp unseen, unheard ; 

Even to its grass and stones. It seemed my hands 
Had made them all— the swelling throat that sings, 

The seeds that fall, the grey stone’s' crumbled sands. 
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Too narrow are the thoughts that separate 
Man and his destiny from all that keep 
Diurnal time and tide with us. The ingrate 
Maketh the beasts and flowers but things that sleep 
After a little waking, but his own 
Soul an immortal spirit. Having so 
Made God for him and for himself alone, 

His next pride is to number men, and know 
This race inferior, this superior. Then 
The same hard heart maketh a coldness come 
'Twixt one and one of the same kin, and men 
Live lonely, separate. Last, with a dumb 
Terror they watch, from out that sea of hate 
What shall emerge of dread, dark, shearing Fate. 


3 

Under the shadow now of sin and death 
We trust ourselves so little and each other. 

Oh, warily we watch and draw our breath, 

Lest love for one make love seem for another 
Smaller than right. Our very names we keep 
For but a few to use, and that is right ; 

For our corruption goeth down so deep : 

Corrupt our hands, our ears, our tongues and sight. 
We know not what we do. We say a man 
May have too many friends, ail'd even a priest 
Is praised as a good hater } and the ways 
Of loving are accounted as the least 
Of gifts of men, and as the last to praise ; 

And yet we live as nobly as we can. 
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4 

When the divine intention is fulfilled 
For which this little life was fore-ordained ; 

When earth’s regrets and longings all are stilled, 
Even as we hope — and wisest have maintained 
Not hope in vain — may then the inmost soul 
Of all that we so darkly here have known 
With earth’s ill-us6d gifts — may then the whole 
Realm of creation — beast, flower, star, and stone, 
The creeping thing, the bird, leaf, cloud, and light 
(All that endureth in God’s mind)— be seen 
For what it is — eternal thought made bright ; 

And nothing pass away that once hath been. 

The spirits’ best praise of spirit then will be : 

“ He loved on earth, and how he loved we see.” 

FLOWERS 

JHIS year the never-ending rain has killed 

Full half the flowers that in happier times 
The hill-sides and each shady nook have filled 
With warmth and colour, full as midnight chimes 
Of magic sound. The dahlias everywhere 
Are dead, that made the chiefest robe of all ; 
Others for garlands, borders, for the hair, 

Or fog a carpet where the footsteps fall. 

So many dead, then welcome more who try 
To brave the storms with thistle, nettle, dock - 
Rose, wood-geranium, daisy, and the shy 
Wild pink begonia that loves the rock ; 

Lilies, anemones, and crocus, sought 
So eagerly, keep tryst, and sweeten thought. 
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COMPANIONS 

V/IY heart goes out to people long since dead— 

1 Names that have won a glory of their own ; 
Stars in the dark, which, as I fare alone, 

Light me the better way I wish to tread. 

And if all those whose lamp of life is fed 
In my own time— if each to me was known, 

How multiplied the signs of kinship shown 1 
How oft the spirit-greeting would be said ! 

With all this company my days are bright. 

They are not ghostly presences to me. 

About my bed and board they crowd, despite 
The grave, the sundering leagues of land and sea. 

Of late the place is empty, while with light 
Footsteps thrv 1 circle round me silently. 

PERTAB SINGH 
THE loyalty of a Briton to his king 

We praise, and to his country. Yet how more 
Than mean the soul, bred at the very core 
Of English thought and feeling, if this thing, 

This battle of all battles, did not bring 
The warm blood to his heart, and if the sore 
Danger of England fired him not. So more 
We praise thy noble spirit, Pertab Singh 1 

This is the finer, this — that one not bred 
In England should have watched her sons, and thought : 
4 * These, spite of weakness/ spite of all, have caught 
A hint of heavenVdirection. Be their dead 
Our dead ; ours, too, their battle ; where they fought, 
There India fllshed her sabres— -be that said ! ” 
i C.R.. H.11.C. 
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ALLEGIANCE 

QEMETER breathed upon the Greek, and he 

Like a young god moulded a thought to express 
His sense of open earthly loveliness, 

And made it everlasting melody. 

There stood the bitter cross on Calvary, 

And men were weary of the earth, and turned 
To seek in Heaven the peace for which they yearned— 
And God had sailed the Galilean sea ! 

We are not Greek or Christian any more ; 

But we are something, if we will but own 
That what we love is worthy of our love ; 

Clinging to it and unto it alone, 

Like laughing Greek who loved the earth of yore, 

Or those whose treasure is in Heaven above. 

THE DREAMER 

| am a dreamer ever : I have met 

A crowd of wandering Pan and spirits gay, 
Whose brighter virtue takes a backward way, 

To human eye, from age to where is set 

Life’s morning star and birth. Those spirits, not yet 

Corroded by Time’s rust nor poison slow, 

Wander the populous kingdoms to and fro, 

But never their sweet origin forget. 

0 that the same were true of human life ; 

That Youth might reach to wisdom at a bound, 

And Age thenceforward cast the tumult strife, 

And journey on to Childhood’s trust profound. 

Not as earth's rivers, which from crystal spring 
Flow ever onward, ever darkening. 
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RICHARD EDWARD 

RICHARD and Edward were the names they hon- 
our fathers — and the names we give our son, 
For the recall of ancient deeds well done, 

And noble natures of the days of yore— 

The Coeur de Lion of the famed Crusade, 

So terrible in battle, but a soul 

Open to song— name him, and see 1 the whole 

Pageant of Chivalry again is made 

To live and glow. And kingly, too, the name — 

Theirs who at Crtcy and at Poitiers did 

A right good stroke of battle— his who bid 

The prisoner to the feast, and thought no shame 

To serve. M Ich dien 1 * * My child, be kingly too, 

And rule the weak, but serve the brave and true. 
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DEDICATED TO 

RICHARD EDWARD; 

HIS MOTHER. 



THE SORROW OP THE DEATH OF 
LITTLE CHILDREN 


‘‘ He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest, may know 
At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 

But what fair well or grove he sings in now, 

That is to him unknown." 

Vauqhan. 


The thought of him 
Must be my only thought, 

Or else grow dim : 

It is so small, 

That I must think of nothing else, 
Or lose it all ; 

And yet it might fill years and years 
Of silent hours, each dim with tears. 

2 

What did his smile express ? 

First and most his happiness ; 

The pleasant day, his being well, 

The warmth, thfc light, the last caress ; 
For he remembered : he could tell 
When it was time a face should come, 
And peep into his cot, and say, 
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At dawn in the familiar room, 

In Barbara's own merrie way, 

Good morrow, and begin the play. 

And he remembered— well I know — 

The things his Mother did for him, 

And brightly would he smile, to show 
His happiness. Ah, it began 
Before this life was, long ago, 

I think ; for in so brief a span 

How could a sympathy so deep 

’Twixt comrades grow ? and through what sleep. 

Even of death, will it not keep 

The eternal beauty ? 

Patrick too, 

Who came with light, and went, he knew, 

And me, his other friend, and when 
My time of coming was. Ah me, 

If I could come but once again, 

And find him in his cot, and see 
The blue eyes open —hush, to men 
About such awe must silence be, 

And silent be a joy so deep. 


3 

As acorns that do fall 
From the tree, 

So is it here with all 
That we see : 

Some grow to fruit unhurt, 
The others die, 
Trampled into the dirt 
By passers-by. 
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The hands that Aifle breath 
In smiling sons, 

The feet that tread to death 
Our little ones 
Are fates, unseen, unheard 
By us, or God ; 

The Pool is never stirred, 

Only the sod. 

4 

(Written while watching , twilight, the bulbuls in the garden sixteen 
days later.) 

Perhaps they feel in their degree 
As deeply as do we, 

And are as desolate and sad, 

Who were so glad, 

When a poor fledgling wings its flight 
From sun and light ? 

Which were a reason more to feel 
Our common weal ; 

At least they shared this garden dim 
With us and him. 

5 

Oh, Little One, if we could take 
A lesson from your life, and do 
Something that should resemble you, 

Daily, in love, for your dear sake, 

Then some* faint fragrance would remain 
Of what to everyone you were ; 

About all souls would be the stir 
Of little hands dispelling pain. 
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The larger air 
In which to breathe 
Is now his care ; 

For he doth throw — 

See— open for us 
A door, and in the glow 

Of light it brings 
What flash of flowers, 

What vision of uprushmg wings. 

7 

Oh, this is true ; 

That how we loved him made the greater part 
Of all the little world in which he grew. 

We might have said : 

41 0 Little Sweetheart, even as thou art, 

Just as a stream that many springs have fed, 
Their love who shaped us so this way to have 
Of loving thee, hath made thee : what they gave 
We give, and to that rhythm beats thy heart. ” 1 

Must then our love now fail, since we no more 
Can touch and see, 

Or will it And some happy, open door 
To that eternity ? 

If we could love him, and it still have power 
To mould his nature, Time would be 
No dark, sad, cold, obliterating hour 
But lighted lor our human ministry. 

* Their love — i.e. that of our eaceston. 
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A dim sense bids me still rejoice, 

My little son, in thee, 

Though never more to hear thy voice, 

Or take thee on my knee ; 

Though voices in me moan and cry 
That I might lie down now and die. 

0 Death, be not too long or late. 

Think how the unrevealed 
That waits the opening of that gate, 

The unsealing of that sealed, 

Will flood the threshold full of light, 

Like daybreak breaking after night. 

9 

These are dim thoughts to dedicate 
To one so bright ; 

To one so made to mate 
With day, not night ; 

To one in whom all light 
Of human love did consecrate, 

At dawn of one bright day, 

Which few, so few, have followed, such a charm 
Of baby mouth and eyes, and baby ways, 

That never thought of harm 

To visit him could make us pause and pray 

God would not take away 

Into the dark, leaving us broken-hearted, 

Who so made perfect, rounded off, lit up 
The circle that we made ; 

That not for years and years might we be parted, 
Or that light fade. 
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That little children should be taken 
From those God gave them to ; 
That we should feel we have forsaken 
Those for whom things to do, 
Even the meanest, had a worth — 
That is the saddest thing on earth. 


IX 

Beyond the woe, the pain, 

That shower down, like rain 
When the cloud-shadowed earth is dark and cold, 
Must be some thought of good 
fyr all this multitude— 

They are but little children growing old. 

X2 

If ’twere mechanic power, 

Star might be star, and flower — 

Yea, even flowers might blossom on the earth ; 
But what but Love could light 
Child-face with smile so bright P 
How fould mere senseless atoms give it birth? 

13 

We never should have known,. 

If he had not been born, 

The horror of that dreadful night, 

The sorrow of that morn. 
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I dreamt I met a troop of spirits bright, 

Upon that day 

When all that sundered are shall reunite ; 

But some there were even there that went alone, 

And in that light 

Seemed to be seeking still to find their own ; 

The babes that they had willed should not be born, 
When earth still was ; 

But a report had got about that morn, 

That in a brighter heaven even than ours, 

Shut in with walls, 

Those little children played among new flowers. 

14 

In the same place 

In which a greater sorrow on a less 
Was laid, only to no forgetfulness 
Of it, but in the race 

Of Time that beareth onward to the shore 
All things, but nothing knoweth what they are— 

A joy in that same place 
On me was laid. 1 

“ Be not afraid,” 

A voice from heaven sayeth. “ Ye no more 
Than Time that beareth onward to the shore 
All things, but nothing knoweth what they are— 

No more than Time ye know 

1 it will happen, and ednnot bat strike as, that the eery place that 
is associated for us with a sorrow may afterwards be the scene of some 
great joy, and the thought that it woold be so might be ours at the 
time of the sorrow. I knew, for Instance, that it would almost cer- 
tainly be so. If we only could escape from time ; end what is it f 
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Wherefore the shadow i^ wherefore the dark ; 
Why in the heavens eternally God’s bow 
Shineth not on a river that should bear 
You and your little ones in some safe ark ; 

Ye know not why your life is full of care, 

But I who made you know, 

And I am round about you everywhere.” 

15 

For Remembrance. 

Leaf, leaf, and blossom ; blossom, leaf, and leaf ; 
Wind, snow, and star —and is there now to say 
Nothing, but until time has dulled the grief ; 

Then let the dead self put the dead away ; 

And from that day 

Speak not of it, think not of it again ? 

So many evenings that the light has grown 
Dark, where the bending bamboos touch the corn, 
So many mornings that the wind has blown 
The wet reeds in the fen - 
So many a night and morn 
Have said, “ Forget, forget ! ” 

And sleep “ Forget ” has said, 

And many a wild bird’s song, 

With a\l the starry fret 
Of heaven that rolls along, 

By the bright Planet led. 

Leaf, leaf, and blossom ; blossom, leaf, and leaf ; 
Wind, snow, and star— there is one only way : 
With strong will thus to turn aside from grief, 
And, as though still he lived, to make a day 
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Of going forth to stay 

Among God’s happier things, with which, when met, 
To plead that for remembrance they should be, 

Not for forgetfulness : “0 little flower, 

His own eyes’ blue, recall the hand 
That held a rain-tree blossom one glad hour. 

0 summer sea, 

Whose sunlit ripples ripple on the sand 
Like laughter, be thy voice his voice to me. 

And when new flowers peep, 

Like flecks of the earth-spirit’s naked skin, 

Seen and then vanished in the race : 

When trees from wintry sleep 
AwAke, and tingle with new sap, 

And lambs in meadows leap, 

Then let me hear the clap 

Of his glad hands, and see the gleam 

Light up his face. 

Or, when in some old place 

Of elms, the robin comes 

Across the lawn for Christmas crumbs, 

Be him beside me at the window pane, 

In thought, with lightly open lips, 

And eyes like blue sky after rain.” 

Leaf, leaf, and blossom ; wind and star. 

We as little children are 

Who stand before a door 

That will not open, though they knock and cry ; 

Whose hard, cold, 'silent, shut look makes them fear ; 

But if one cometh by 

All unafraid, they cease to hear 

The terror-beats at the muffled core 
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01 being. Therefore Christ draw near ; 

And for the message of good will 
On earth, and peace, which we have heard, 
But brokenly, from robin-bird, 

And lamb, and flower, and summer sea ; 
But which all fear, and pain, and ill 
Still falsify, and make to be 
Half hope, half cruel mockery — 

Oh, this time for the perfect word 
That never could be falsified, 

Bring in your arms my child who died. 


THE WONDER OF LOVING 

Wcie this story told in prose, many details would be added tending 
to intelligibility, as that when they met, young man and girl, his 
income was so small as to make marriage a remote dream, which it 
still was when, eight or nine years later, the poem was begun upon 
the top of Parasnath Hill in India : there would be told, too, what 
tragic lot had fallen to her during those years. As to the poem, 
apart from the story, I know it to be too inherently formless ever 
to take final shape : it was begun, almost without act of volition, 
without any thought of publication, while the companion of my 
holiday was engaged all day in reading Sanskrit philosophy in the 
Rest House, and I had only a short, narrow ridge for playground. 
I might go on altering it for ever, there being no limits of art within 
which it is necessarily confined. The justification of publication 
it that I do not know of any other story seeking to show how there 
may be«ain to a human being even from such loss as my own. 

I 

X 

This is the wonder of loving— 

It takes a life that was single, 

And changes it still, and shapes it, 

Until its end is accomplished. 
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There is no pity in loving, # 

Though its day be dark and bitter ; 
And the goal of love is certain, 
Although the crown should fail thee. 

2 

Are we fashioned for this thing early 
To love, and kiss, and be happy ; 

To pluck the rose of the garden, 

And wear it with joy increasing ? 

Or are we born with a strangeness 
To man and to woman also, 

And wonder at their presence, 

And why we should herd together ? 

3 

Is the spirit of man not married 
First to the things eternal ; 

To sadness, to all the beauty 
Of eartfi and the stars above it ? 

Then how should a woman conquer 
With a little face, and the music 
That is only a voice in the chorus 
The wisdom of age-old thinkers ? 

4 

While the spirit of man ingathers 
Thought of the things eternal, 

The strength of the body groweth. 
Untrained, untamed, unsweetened. 
Then is the discard flagrant : 

No woman then could love him : 
Then is his purpose halting : 

He leaves a word unspoken. 
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II 


1 

I lived the days that were troubled : 
The spirit of love breathed on me ; 
Not in a storm of passion, 

Bruising the frame it quickened. 

I took my dear one’s image 
Into my being to cherish — 

A thought divine, for ever 
Changeless, and sweet, and sacred. 

2 


I felt no exultation : 

She came, and I quietly loved her : 
Calmly, without hesitation, 

I accepted the fact of my loving, 

And felt I had known her from childhood. 
And counted the sum of my treasure ; 

A life, and a woman vouchsafed it, 

Its joy and its meaning for ever. 

3 

At tftnes I would wholly forget her, 

And work as if nothing had happened, 
Quietly doing my duty, 

With work's fruition and pleasure. 

Now if I pause, I discover 

The world grown suddenly ghostlike. 

And myself all shadowy also, 

And the loss of her is the reason. 
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Did I love her, I sometimes wonder. 
Could love forget for a moment ? 

Would love stop but for an instant 
The pulse it alone possesses ? 

I know not : I know I loved her. 

What else could I do but love her ? 

And would my life be so empty, 

If love had not drained the chalice ? 

Ill 

z 

Faces remind us of faces, 

And a glance in the street will rouse us. 
The too-wise faces of children 
In feature and poise recall her : 

Once a woman was like her ; 

But never are eyes like hers : 

The children, for sure, are likest, 

And I loved them before I saw her. 

2 

How art thou wiser than others, 

And such that a child may recall thee ? 
For the children are many that answer : 
“Whom you love is asr we are in feature 
As we in the trust that she tenders ; 

As we in her joy in all beauty.” 

Yet thou art wise, my Darling : 

I break my thoughts before thee. 
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Thou art wise, and so I love thee. 
And childlike, and for it dearer, 
And joyful is all thy purpose, 

And sad are thy lot and fortune. 
Thou art woman to every creature. 
And stirrest the Pool to sorrow ; 
And, oh, thou art perfect woman, 
And wouldst forbid my worship. 


IV 


I counted the sum of my treasure, 

A life, and a woman vouchsafed it. 

Ah yes, but where is the fusion ? 

It is not here for my searching. 

Is to work the lot of a mortal. 

And love the well in the desert ? 

Ah no ; she would beckon me gladly 
To drink at the well beside her. 

2 

Love- is more than the body craveth ; 
But, Love, the body is something, 

And hpngereth long, and thirsteth. 
For need of the wine of loving. 

I claim not the spirit communion : 

Be it yours and his together ; 

But, Oh, that you stood in the desert. 
And I drank of the water beside you. 
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So is it the need of the body 
I desire more than spirit communion ? 
Ah me, the pitiful hungers 
And thirsts that I suffer to rule me. 

The body is nought, I told me, 

And kinship of soul is all ; 

And now I stand in the desert, 

At the well, for a drink of water. 

4 

If we stood in the desert together. 

And she drank from my hands as gladly 
As I from hers, should I love her 
An atom more than this moment ? 

Then, soul, endure, and be silent : 

The years are few, and will vanish ; 

And thou hast strength for endurance ; 
But, O God, it is sad, it is sad. 

V 


Ask not, and nothing is granted, 

And I never asked her to love me. 
Did I love her, then, too little, 
Although with npy utmost of loving ? 
Ah, but she knows, she now knows ; 
She told me that she had loved him 
So that she had no seeing 
For aught in the world beside him. 
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I have seen my dear one so seldom. 

If I counted the hours and the minutes. 
They would not stretch at the utmost 
To a week of days together. 

To be alone with her only 
One evening in all a lifetime, 

And have spent that golden evening 
Talking of other people. 


3 

Shall I go to her, and boldly 
Tell her the whole of my sorrow. 

My empty life, and the shadows 
Of men that walk about me ? 

Would she say : “ But my love is broken 
And I : 14 Dear Soul, what matter, 

If every part of my life 

Touch a part of thy life, of thee M . 

VI 


My Me is sad and empty : 

This morning witnesseth to it : 

I passed in the way a cluster 
Of reddening leaves of October. 

Their beauty to me was mournful : 
They had hungered not nor thirsted : 
They spoke of the freedom of living ; 
But I had no joy of their message. 

jo 



2 


1 have seen the leaves in the morning. 

They are wet with dew, a cluster 
Of once dark green that reddens, 

And ferns are growing beside them. 

She would have loved that cluster. 

She, too, could dispel the sorrow 
Of my baffled sense that their beauty 
Has a meaning for man to unravel. 

3 

What is the bond in Nature 
’Tween leaves and a strong man’s triumph, 
That they bind the brows of the victor 
With the loveliest leaves of the forest ? 
They are there for their own sweet purpose. 
And man for his ; but whenever 
It faileth not, man's loving 
Goes out to the leaves of the forest. 

VII 


My life — but my life would vanish, 

If she lived in the room beside me ; 

My life as a thing to think of 
Apart from the woman vouchsafed it. 
We should work, as we loved, together, 
And I might suggest, or she might ; 
And I know that the one thing wanting 
Is her mind and voice and music. 

5 * . 



2 


0 Love, when thou inspirest, 

Beware of the easy answer, 

Lest men should turn and hate us 
For lying about God's purpose. 

Thou wilt, 1 know ; I can trust thee : 
Thou wilt not lie for the solace 
Of a poor deluding comfort 
To make a hard life smoother. 

3 

Thou hast inspired me, dearest. 

1 have stood beside thee, seeing 
The light of the universe shining 
Upon thy one dear body ; 

One face out of countless millions 
Transfigured, and I to see it. 

And go on my way rejoicing 

With a knowledge surpassing wisdom. 

VIII 

z 

If I yearn for an act to establish 
The truth of my life for ever ; 

If I dream that your hands hold water, 
And I moisten my lips before you, 

I am weak with a common weakness : 
Men ask for a symbol to cherish ; 

But I will not feed on delusions, 

Nor dream of my arms about you. 
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In a lonely place in the mountains 
I kissed a great white flower, 

A cup that held rain water, 

And drooped, and the sun was setting. 

Be that a symbol sufficient : 

So might I have kissed you, and trembled, 
If your body had drooped in the evening ; 
And so the sun have departed. 

IX 


I will be sad no longer 

With a narrow personal sadness ; 

I will knit up my sorrow 

With the ceaseless woe of the ages ; 

And day to day will I gladly 
Laugh with all happy creatures, 

And know that the sorrow is also 
Divine, if aught is divine. 

2 

* Is my love nothing to her, I wonder. 
When I think of her daily and hourly, 

In the streets, in the lonely places, 

Does a thought strike out to her thought, 
Giving her strehgth in her trial ; 

Bringing her love of my loving ; 

Giving her joy of my gladness ; 

And returning to me again ? 
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Such communion is possible, surely ? 

So shall I abide with her always ; 

So will the symbol be living, 

And strengthen me, and sustain me. 

And the children —they are not really 

Like her, but I regard them 

With a mind so charged with Mary, 

That they blend themselves with her image. 

X 

1 

It is not alone the triumph 

Has meaning for man and woman ; 

Not it alone that sustaineth, 

Or the world would cease to-morrow : 

Or the love that is, is triumphant, 

Although it lacks fulfilling : 

Is it nothing, you think, to love her ? 

To have seen her face transfigured ? 

2 

In a Way unknown, undreamt of, 

Life grows to a point intensive : 

Each (peling exceeds its moment, 

And the world is a shrunken garment. 

Then out of the dark emerges 
A star, and its name is spoken : 

The gates of the soul are opened : 

The bonds of the spirit are broken. 
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Will the star grow dim, and perish, 

If Love is denied its keeping ? 

As well might it die in the moment 
When Love had its full fruition. 

Will the gates of the soul be fastened, 
Because no Angel watcheth ? 

He with his hands might shut them, 
And sit without, and weep. 


4 

I can summon a thousand voices, 

A thousand jubilant voices, 

To shout her name in the morning, 

To shout her name in the evening. 
Could I set the stars in the Heavens, 
Her image would still be dearer ; 

Could I number the marshalled angels, 
Her name would still be diviner. 


5 

Is a great emotion nothing ? 

Can it pass through the soul like a whirlwind, 
And leave no trace behind it, 

And life be the; same as before ? 

I am changed : my love has changed me : 
The earth is sweeter for it : 

The face of the sphinx is hidden : 

I pass into the morning. 

SS 



XI 


z 

How small are the things that daily 
Keep body and brain in motion : 

So small, yet they fill a lifetime 
With effort, and stress, and failure. 

Men judge, but they know not the secret, 
The radiant secret, I cherish, 

A thing that will wear my life out, 

And endure when the rest has perished 

2 

How can it endure ? It is common : 
They will bury it with my body, 

And set a stone above me, 

And her name will not be written. 

There will no shadow linger : 

My love will be spent completely : 

The earth, but the earth is lovely, 

Will reap what I have sown. 

3 

The darth, but a globe in heaven, 

Silent, and distant, lonely, 

And set in a course so straitened, 

Yet held in its womb the wonder 
Of flower that is such a lavish 
Promise of seed to follow, 

Of life with a million faces — 

Is the purpose dark for ever ? 
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In the earth, and the earth is lovely, 
Was the seed of man and woman, 
And the ways all unexhausted 
Of man and woman's loving. 

Is the purpose dark for ever ? 

Are the links still undiscovered ? 

I brood — will the secret open ? 

Girl, leaf, and flower — no answer ? 


5 

Be not afraid of the darkness. 

The dawn will come, the morning. 

Be not afraid of the doubting : 

One will dispel it after. 

If the destined end was darkness, 

Would any light be ever ? 

If night was to be, and sorrow, 

Would Love have shone in the morning ? 


6 

I will make a faith for to-morrow, 
For to-day and all to-morrows, 

A thing for me sufficient, 

The need of a human creature. 

I will call the min and women 
I know and love, and bid them 
Unfold to me their treasure, 

And take and reject, and bless them. 
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The hands of a man have cunning 
To knot a faith securely : 

The brain of a man is subtle 
To weave beliefs together : 

The heart of a man is simple 
To trust in a whispered promise : 
The strength of a man is sufficient 
To hold his own and flinch not. 


8 

In the end is the doubt uncertain : 
The flesh in the end will perish, 

Its weaknesses all forgotten, 

Or remembered and yet forgiven. 
Give the spirit room to unfold in : 
Why cramp it for ever and ever. 
The spirit that owes allegiance 
To God and to none beside Him ? 


9 

Ancf now to thee, my dear one, 

I turn with a love made perfect. 

There need no Angel wrestle 
In the dark with the angry rebel. 

I lost thee who might have won thee : 
I keep thee who might have lost thee. 
Joy in the morning cometh. 

Joy cometh in the morning. 

5 * 



HOPS 

yHE Spirit of the clear bright eyes 

Stands at my side ; his head is bent 
So near me, that his soft cheek lies 
Against my hair, and there is sent 
Into my brain a thought divine ; 

A voice comes to my soul to tell 
How all life’s fragments may combine. 
And all yet be divinely well. 

OUR DAILY BREAD 

^^E daily eat the bread 

Left over by the dead, 

And taste throughout the years 
The salt of other tears. 

BLUEBELL 

gLUEBELL, you were made 

The fairies’ wings to shade ; 
Their little hours to tell 
With your azure bell ; 

Their little hours to chime, 

Ringing fairy time. 

Bluebell, fairies’ home 
With your azure dome ; 

You are tp them a heaven 
As ours with the seven 
Stars 1 and the Pleiades. 


l The Great Bear. 
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ACQRN-CUP 

pROM the oak tree falls 
Acorn- cup 

With its little balls ; 

Pick it up. 

See tts smooth inside 
Full of dew — 

It is for faSry bride, 

Sweet and true. 

See its little rim 
For her lip ; 

When the moonbeams swim 
She will sip 

Among the red and brown 
Leaves that fall 

Quick I laid it down, 

Cup and ball. 

Came a fagry child. 

Wearing hood. 

When the winds were wild 
In the wood. 

Winter came too soon — 
Did she hide 

From the frosty moon 
Till springtide. 

Safe in acorn-cup, 

Fast asleep. 

By snows covered up 
Deep and deep ? 
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TO NIGHT 


0 NIGHT, so dark and wild, if spirit from flesh can sever, 
Take my spirit to her, and make it her strength for 
ever. 

The wind and the stars will keep my body from sin and 
stain ; 

The leaves will fall around me, the leaves and the driving 
rain. 


ROAMING 

LITTLE hands 

Full of buttercups, 

And tired bands 
Of children— oh, the weary ups 
And downs, till over the hill 
And home ! 

Be still : be still. 

What does ever roam, 

Beast or bird or fish, 

On land or air or sea ? 

Not the bird— a wish 
Under its wing to be 
Up and away and far 
Over the hill*, ere yet 
The racing sun has set, 

Or the evening light her star 1 
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THE NEXT MEETING 


IJNDER the beechen leaves, 
You 1 and I together, 

All the sweet summer eves, 

And all the summer weather : 
Never a thought of care, 

Never a word of sorrow, 

Till the beechen trees are bare, 
And winter to come to-morrow ! 


A SONG 

yHE blackbird ceased, the maiden sang 
11 0 love, my life is one and sweet, 
With roses strewn upon the sheet.” 

The throstle ceased, the maiden sang, 

14 0 love, my life is one and cold, 

And wrapped in silver silks and gold. " 

The linnet ceased, the maiden sang ; 

And little children came and went, 

And broke the rim of her content. 1 


The chaffinch ceased, the maiden sang, 

44 0 love, and is your life so sweet, 

That still you wander ’mid the wheat ? ” 


6 a 


> B.M. 


i Dream-children. 



The robin ceased, the maidert sang, 

“ 0 children, comb and bind my hair ; 
I go to meet my lover there.” 

The cuckoo ceased, the maiden sang, 

J or love was thrilling in her throat, 
nd Love sat listening to her note. 


A GRAVE 

JJNDER the shadow of beechen trees, 
Where all is bare, 

Dear, 1 when my weary spirit flees, 

Bury me there. 

Ever mine was a spirit to keep 
Faithful to earth ; 

Grant my body ever to sleep 
Where leaves have birth. 

When they fall and are scattered thin 
Over my head, 

The autumn sun will peep within, 
Kindling to red. ' 

The winds will rustle my ruddy shroud ; 
The robin will sing, 

Piping a winter’s carol aloud 
To a neighbour wing. 

The squirrels will come to harvest then, 
And all be well ; 

Nor squirrel, nor robin, nor little wren 
Our secret tell. 


i B.M. 
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MARRIAGE 

<^HE is no tendrilled, clinging vine 

To hide my weakness from my eyes 
The quality of light divine 
Searcheth me in this paradise, 

Where, if I now should stronger grow, 
Our marriage would be well begun ; 

If heaven reaped what earth did sow, 

It were a woman’s work well done. 

A WIFE’S REVERIE 

^HEN the body is no more, 

And no more a face is seen, 
There upon the other shore, 

Where no fleshly screen 
Hides the spirit, will he say, 

11 It is thou 

For the love of ancient day 
Love me now ” ? 

SORROW 

I 

QEATft, I wait and listen 
For thy feet : 

Here I watch and wait 
For thy coming, soon or late ; 

Not with eyes that glisten, 

Bright as lovers', when they meet, 

And the glad occasion greet ; 

Not with eyes that heavy lids 
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Shadow with care, 

Of weary men whom sorrow bias 
Think nothing bare, 

Not the lone grave nor the deserted air ; 

But as a restless spirit, held suspense 
In measure strange, 

Arid chafing at the mortal sense, 

The narrow range, 

And fixed with untiring gaze upon the appointed change. 
II 

Now in November days 

Of cold and mist 

I wander o’er the sodden ways, 

Keeping a solemn tryst. 

Late were the garners stored 
With Autumn's hoard ; 

Late gathered in 

The corn and clustering vine, 

Whose juice and purple wine 
Tell of so much sweet within 
The earth— she now so sullen shows 
Her leafless trees, where cold wind blows, 

Wearily, wearily making moan. 

I, alone, 

Left to watch with wistful breath, 

While the russet leaves were falling, 

Heard an old voice calling,, calling, 

“ There is a glory in the death." 

1, too, would be gone*, 

And leave without regret 

The earth, and soon forget 

The promise that was far too sweet to taste ; 



Which I pondered o'er, 

Wondering more and more 

What laggard thought forbade my feet to haste 

Out of the solitude of single mind, 

And mix with human kind. 

Brothers, whom I leave so soon, 

With my love so little spoken, 

Of you I ask it as a boon, 

That you take this as a token, 

That it was not cold misprision, 

Hate, or any other fashion 
Pride may wear, 

But a solitary passion 
For a gold-encrusted vision, 

Grown my care, 

That led my steps into untrodden ways, 

Where the wandering blossom strays ; 

Where o ’er-clambering flowers report 
Freedom of the sweetest sort ; 

Endless summers all unheeded ; 

Endless springs, where never come 
Any rapturous hand ^ to spoil 
Blossoms with the dewdrop beaded ; 

Only the wild-bees' wandering hum 
Tells of, the honey-laden toil. 


Ill 


Ever as I wandered came 
A blot of sin upon my mind, 

That tingled with a conscious shame, 
As I stretched a thieving finger 
To a blossom's ruddier flame, 
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Or deeper blue than ever find 
The Sisters as they linger— 

Earth’s best treasure, once her chief 
Delight to please ; 

For them the crown of flower and leaf ; 

For them long summer ease, 

Which sweet Spring heralded with virgin store 
Of Snowdrop and the clustered Crocus robe, 

White Lily that the Annuciation wore, 

And zone of Daffodils about the globe, 

And scented Hyacinth, the shore 

Of heaven stretched to an unwonted measure. 

These no more 

Gladden the heart in every forest glade, 

Yet still their names recall a holy pleasure- 
'* Crocus” and “ Lily ” of such breath were made 
As named for us our dearest of earthly treasure. 

Too soon they fade, 

And sweet Spring draws the blossom-fallen shroud 
About her darling head, 

And stretching her white hands to the- bending cloud, 
Springs from her lowly bed : — 

The bare, bare earth, where some few, withered, red, 
And crumpled leaves of autumn linger still. 

0 Spirit of flowers, 

How came it ? Wert thou wandering over hill, 
Strayed from thy sunny bowers ; 

And wandering, very we«*ry, didst forget 
Thou art not of this world, and might’st not yet 
(Its ways so rough, and biting winds so ill, 

And earth so cold and wet)— 

Thou might’st not in the valleys stay thy feet, 

And nurse thy cold, dumb fancies from their sleep ; 
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Visit thy haunts, and old semembrance greet, 

The hillsides, and the wandering lines of sheep, 
The river meadows where the young lambs bleat, 
The sights and sounds of spring ? 

All creatures run toward thee, when thy lute 
Is heard, and ever, mom and eve, you sing, 
Bidding the storms and the rough winds be mute, 
And innocent hours their fervent gladness bring 
0 ever dear and more endearing Voice, 

In the white throat of music fill thy song ! 

0 fabled Love, that brood’st above thy choice 
Of all that’s loveliest— now thou hang’st along 
The hedgerow ways thy scented, silken lace : 

Now fled affrighted ? Hast thou heard the throng 
Of Summer in the full careering race ; 

Of Summer bearing fast, with crowded feet, 

His hot and dusty hours, and turn’st thy face 
Away from the ashamed, steaming heat ? 

IV 

Sweet Spirit, if I bid thee stay, 

And turn to me, and smile, 

And woo thee, as a lover may, 

To linger here awhile, 

1 Until we meet, 

Until the violet dies, 

Thou wilt not surely go so fleet, 

Nor ever come and kiss mine eyes ? 

Sweet Spirit, bid the lilies grow 
More purely white and tall, 

And wilt thou run and blossom throw 
Like creamy clouds that fall 
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From windy sky, 

And all the heavens lay bare 
And wilt thou bid, before they die, 

A deeper blue the violets wear ? 

For where the taller lilies grow 
• Thy wandering feet have been, 

And where the dreaming violets show, 

The moss and leaves between, 

There shall we meet, 

Or soon, or by and by- 
Oh, come ; thou surely wilt be fleet 
To come before the violets die ? 

V 

i 

Now amid the press 
And crowd of summer who will find 
One long innocent thought to bind 
His hope and love, as with a tress, 

The token of a golden head 

That sank beneath love's long caress ? 

a 

I heard a voice that said 
(Or mine the faltering ear, 

And mine the shame), “ Not here. 

The thing you seek is fled". 


3 

Here is no place for Thought to dwell, 
Wondering in a silent well 
Of hope ; to caU into the soul 
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Deep melody, as from the Bowl 
Divinely struck, or breathing Shell 
Of music, or from wind- won bell. 

4 

Peace is not found although you seek, 

On angel wings among the dower 
That link the heavens ; amid the meek 
Stars, though you break the thread, and showei 
Down to your feet the starry sheaves, 

Thickly as fallen autumn leaves. 

5 

Among earth's daughters, where they stand 
With merry laughter on their lip, 

With Summer’s poppy in then hand, 

And ready at a word to slip 
The zone, and braided hair let fall— 

Think you, will it hear your call ? 

VI 

Spirit, hear my moan ; 

Call me hence : 

Life is a passion grown 
Too intense : 

Passion by wild winds blown 
Into a burning ache, 

Never to leave the mind alone, 

Nor innocent fancies wake. 

Then you add 
The world’s care ; — 

Who would be so pale and sad, 

As lay his spirit’s chamber bare, 
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And let the foul world clamour there ; 

Mix their drug ; 

And hit silent haunt 
Break with mocking taunt ? 

For the form they hug, 

Once so fair, 

Day by day grows cold and gaunt ; 

Eyes that stare 
Through the blinding hair ; 

Face with purple-poisoned flush : 

They cannot crush 

Any more a drop of sweet 

Their burning tongues to cool, 

As they lie about the pool 
With stiffening feet. 

VII 

Life before me threw 
A bright shadow 
Of crimson rosy hue. 

1 thought it was the morrow that did wear 
A joy so passionately woven, 

That the dark night it pierced through. 

Now the morrow's come, 

I find it bare ; 

All its little sum 
A tale of sorrow. 

I look not for another morrow 
To wipe away its tear, 

Nor for a voice with eloquence cloven, 1 
To banish fear, 

And win me to exult in present days, 

And what they lack of grief, and what they bear to praise. 

1 A reference to the cloven tongues of fire of Pentecost. 



When I look behind, 

It is not there : 

All my memories bind 
A creeping tale of care, 

Pity, and tears, and darkling passion blind 
It was not thought, in a particular span, 
That gave it birth ; 

Naught fair that, as the moments ran 
From earth to earth, 

Sped my swift feet upon an eager wooing : 
It was a joy not of an earthly kind, 

Hiding defects to breed a winter’s rueing. 


IX 


When the cold hand falls 
On my face, 

I shall not start as one 

Tripped blindly in the maddening race ; 

Nor from the fair earth turn 
Reluctantly, as they who burn 
With their human hot endeavour. 

No ! but with submission grace 
The deed for ever ; 

And with my Angers quick dissever 
The threads that loosen : 

Then with wide-open eyes, 

And with no wild surprise, 

Pass through the portals of the eternal place. 



TO B.,B . 1 

"pHE spirit of one dead 

Came unto me, and said, 

44 Wilt thou grieve ever as thou grievest now ? 

“ Pain was my bread, and pain 
44 Darkened my brow. ” 

The spirit of one dead 
Came unto me again. 

“ Love hungered not to taste of me/' she said ; 

“ Love was no star, and yet 
“ Lay on my head.” 

The spirit of one dead 
Came unto me, and said, 

“ Pain is not pain that in the flesh is set : 

44 Sharp were its throes to me ; 

44 But I forget.” 

The spirit of one dead 

Came unto me, and led 

My feet across a windswept, lonely sea. 

11 Here rose a star, and men 
44 Gathered to me,” 

She said ; and then again 
She came ; but then I skid, 

11 Oh, come no more P : 44 But come I must,” she said, 
44 Till you are free, and then 
Seek me instead.” 


i Invalid, writer, and student of Icelandic **1*. 
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TO MARY 


QIVE me to love your kind, 

Beautiful, dear, and true, 
And- take not from her mind 
The thing I love in you. 

Let her mere fingers seem 
To feel the thoughts that make 
The stuff of life to gleam, 

The eyes of life to wake : 

Let love with her be known 
Like to a starlit night, 

And on the dark be thrown 
Infinite points of light. 


ON THE WAY 

^jREY-EYED and blue-eyed darlings, 
Barbara, Patrick, Denize — 

Robin, and blackbird, and starlings, 
Woodpeckers of the trees 

^Have you told them of June days ended, 
'Of July and grasses in seed, 

Of August and autumn blended 
With summer, where you feed ? 

The gold-mohur blossom is 'faded, 

The days of waiting are done, 

Sunshine and darkness braided, 

Longing and joy in one. 
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Sleep darlings, sleep sweet-hearted : 
See o'er the Sewaliks*a star : 
Bird-song must break ere the parted 
Meet and kiss on Mussoorie-^a/kir. 


AFTER SUNSET 

~|~HE sky is pale, and dark the tree 

Between the fading east and me. 
Here since summers many a one 
I have not stood to watch the sun 
Sinking beneath the hills of Kent. 

Here I stood with joy uppent 
In my heart —joy pure as any - 
Many summers long ago, 

Summers long ago and many. 

The sun it had departed then, 

And in the west the twilight lingered 
After sunset rosy- fingered, 

Many summers long ago. 

Oh, to be magician weird, 

And call that evening back again, 

The freshness of its rain and wind, 

The brightness of its earth and heaven, 
That I might stand and look again 
At the sky without a stain, 

Pale and far beyond the tree 
Between the fading east and me. 

And the tree — so dark and still ; 

Never breeze Its branches stirred ; 

Not a breath of sound was heard. 

I stood, and thoughts began to fill 
My being tempered to that peace. 
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It was a calm that seemed to bear 
Something not of earth. The fleece 
Of cloud was motionless and fair 
As snowdrift on a mountain height. 
And the sky, where it was bare, 
Was pure as faded chrysolite. 


2 

The sky was pale, and dark the tree 
Between the fading east and me, 

And from out the silence grew 
A passion in my being to sound 
Our sympathy with form and hue. 

Still I gazed, for I was bound 
As in old enchantment’s spell, 

Passive to the even and night 
Like one listening to a bell, 

That would not, but must listen on. 

At last the spell was broken quite ; 

The wonder of the sky was gone ; 

Only a symbol, born of sense, 

Remained unfathomed, and thence 
Came emotions, sad, but so 
Touched with peace I could not go, 

But did there await the morrow ; 

And all night I heard the beat, 

Beyond all joy, beyond all sorrow, 

Of England's heart, and holy feet 
.Made a measured sound while blessing 
Pasture, and orchard, and the silent wheat. 
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THE MYSTERY OF SONG 

gROODING over it all, 

The mystery of song, 

And what he had done wrong, 

So that he could no longer call 
Tly spirit beneath his roof— 

“ I have noMield aloof ”, 

He said, “ from the world’s throng, 

And now I mourn the proof. 

The daughter of singing comes not any more 
With the glad voice of yore, 

And I am dumb ; 

Dumb, and the grief is more than I can bear : 

The grief is sore. 

Have I not heard God’s voice say : “ This thy share- 
Thou shalt not come ” ? 


2 

If I had known that it would pass away, 

I would have made a solemn holiday ; 

I would have broken bread, and poured the wine, 
And feasted in the morning, for a sign 
I was a poet once. When evening came, 

I should have bowed my head, and wept for shame. 

3 

I will go now into a place apart, 

And ease my heart. 

Surely God will not smite me, if I go 
From place to place, 

And say : 14 Just here, after long weeks of pain, . 
When my dumb heart had sickened of its woe, 
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There fell a rain 
Upon my face, 

And I was pure and holy for an hour, 

And for the moment without spot or stain. 

4 

There came a power 
Upon me then, 

And once again 

A voice divine fell on the ears of men. 

Yea, it was here 
That I forgot 

That I was weak, and one men heeded not, 
And spoke, and if in accents false and weak. 
I had no fear. 


5 

Then I should seek— 

But no, I could not : I shall never be 

Worthy again to tread a spot so pure 

Until the day one cometh unto me 

With healing in his hands, and I am sure 

That God has willed that even my song should be. 


THE THREAD OF LIFE 

“pHERE was a man that sat upon a stone 

By the blue sea, under the cppe of heaven : 
His head was bowed ; all day he sat alone, 

And in his hand the thread a god had given. 

44 It will not stretch," the wandering god had said : 
44 It is thy life. Now draw it to and fro 



Within thy fingers. It is black, and red, 

And purple as the sea, and &hite as snow. 

But ever as you draw, it ends ; and so 
Thy days will end, and you will cease and perish. 
Now is there any lovely thought you cherish 
So utterly, you could not bear to know 
That you will lose it ? ” So the god had said, 
And vanished, and the tide has ebbed again : 

And his hand closes o 'er a crumpled thread ; 

And the man's brow is weary of its pain. 


MAISIE 

H E said : 44 She was the loveliest child 
That ever grew upon that wild 
And lonely moorland crest : 

Her sire and all his fathers were 
As rugged and unlike to her 
As surf to cygnet’s breast. 

So pearly-cheeked and raven-tressed, 

As if kind Nature had addressed 
Her care to make amend ; 

That one, a daughter of delight, 

A fa£ry, and a moorland sprite 
The rugged line should end. 

For hard her fathers were, but true, 

And upright as the pines that grew 
About tfie moorland lone ; 

But theirs the strength that now was given 
In beauty, such the way of heaven, 

And all her grace their own. 
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Her happy, happy life is over 
By heather bell and mountain clover, 

By little loch and stream. 

The hoary shepherd ne'er again 
Will see her wandering through the glen, 
Or only in a dream. 

A piteous tale, but breathing deep 
Something prophetic that should keep 
Its place within our mind : - 
That Nature, spite of all the sin, 

The slaughter and old battle din, 

Hath love for humankind.” 


BARBAROSSA 

^HAT’ S in a beard ? Why, nothing : we all know 
That Barbarossa’s grew as white as snow ; 

But there, in Salzburg, where he sits, 

Within his old eyes' socket-pits 
There burns a fire, though now in sleep 
After long battle. Let us peep 
Into his cave. His head is pressed 
Upon his hand, and all the rest 
Is beard, beard white as the ocean foam. 

Right through the table it has grown, 

And now is spread over the floor. 

Just wait while one may count a score— 

His eyes will open and his lips. 

He’s asking : 14 What's o'clock ? " There slips 
Our answer out. Then he : 

“I'll wait a bit— not time for me.” 

So 
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That Barbarossa, when his beard 
Was red, unto Roncaglia came 
In Italy. Oh, many feared 
His coming ; many blessed his name. 

Above his tent, upon a mast, 

He hung his shield, that men might know, 

As if proclaimed by trumpet-blast : 

“ I, Barbarossa, judge ye. Ho ! 

All who have suffered wrong draw near 
Your emperor, and let him hear.” 
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Should Barbarossa leave his cave, 

He'd sadly shake his head, I doubt, 

And that great beard, among the grave 
Elders to whom the people shout 
For justice. Justice is a thing 
Grown difficult, God knows, to do. 

No man with open hands can bring 
Justice that is exact and true. 

The tangle now is ten times more 
A tangle, and I doubt our skill 
At ravelling is as of yore — 

God grant us then a better will. 

TO INDIA 

^PIRIT ! Ah yes, to me thou art a spirit. 
And comest with strange eyes ! 

And shadowy tale of all thou dost inherit 1 
O little child, and, oh, so still and wise 
Now in thy morning loveliness of face, 
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That couldst thou speak and lay the secret bare, 

I think how I should listen and lightly pass 
Into a world of wonder, past compare 
With one dear land my spirit knows so well. 

And yet thou speakest mutely, and with a spell 
Of lustrous eyes, and upturned eager glance, 

And smile that never lightly came to grace 
An earthly countenance - 
I read that character upon thy face, 

And follow all God’s ways, the many and wise, 
Wherein He fashioned thee, a flower of youth, 
Marked with the truth of antique, honoured race, 
Out of old souls uncouth. 

Thus, child, I listen, and thus speak thine eyes : 

But tell me if yet more thou comest to plead 
That I should throw the heavy sorrow aside ; 

And where thy steps would lead 
And with what show to chide ? 

Shall we now seek thy brothers at their play 
With looks as grave as thine and with thy bearing ; 
I watch them, and you join the glad array, 

With innocent joy the summer day out- wearing ? 
Or, for a sober kind, 

A white-haired Father of thy village find 
In holiday dress, who when the morn was young 
With simple rite his body purified, 

And beg a Vedic, old, sonorous song 
Of gods and heroes old to gods allied, 

The deathless echo from thy natalrspring ? 

Or shall we sing 

Each with a merry voice a merrier note ? 

Or shall we, for a pleasure more remote, 

Follow the woodland ways to where they bring 



The wanderer to the forest’a»secr et shade ? 

Oh, let us go 

Before the yellow light begins to fade 
Prom heaven, and search if any wild-flowers grow 
Among the ferns ; for never have I found 
(l solitary flower to tell of home, 

Though everywhere upon the trees abound 
Blossoms profuse, as white as driven foam, 

Or petals that have won from azure sky 

Their colour, and rich blooms that crown the year, 

And rosy leaves in burning sunsets dye. 

But thou art dear 

To all this land, and from its bosom leapt ; 

Its lights are in thy face, and in thy being 
Its inmost whispers still reverberate. 

What instincts sure are thine ! what radiant seeing I 
What visions more intense thy soul elate ! 

Sad, blind, my orphan eyes, and hot, who wept 
To bid the darling mother-land farewell, 

And hither with reluctant footsteps crept, 

Unto this beach and to this home of peace, 

Prom the grey sea afar and ocean swell, 

Whose waves tumultuous from my hearing ceasie. 
But thou wilt be 

My guide, and lead me to the forest kind ; 

And I shall wander happily and free 
As thou whose eyes are never hot or blind- - 
Unto the forest that hath its murmurs still, 

That gathers the listless winds 'mid summer’s sleep 
And tends them, while the leafy dome they fill 
With murmuring sound like little waves' that creep 
To wet their pebbles strewn upon the beach ; 

And in the forest vast eternal motion keep. 
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THE SEA 


HAT thing am I, thou glad, mysterious sea ? 
I am a thing as strange as thou, 

And have a secret that I hide from thee. 

And I am glad ; yea, I am joyful now. 

Thou art the sea, and 1 am life. Heigh-ho ! 

Our secret is the thing we do not know. 
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Now I am hid from thee, 

In cloths and wrappings hidden from thy sight 
But when it will be night, 

Then I will come, naked, thou naked sea, 

And give myself to thee. 
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All the night long 
Thou’lt sing an old sea song, 

A song of the Ancient Sea ; 

Until the dawn of day 
Shall change thy dark to grey, 

And interpose an hour of sadness over thee. 


POETRY 

~pHE poets from of old 

Have the same story told, 
Coming to earth so eager-eyed to see 
The loveliness that we 
So heedlessly behold. 
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The forest lilies grow ; 

The summer roses blow ; 

Rain falls upon them, and the earth is sweet. 
We run with happy feet 
Under the heavens aglow. 

The joyful poets sing 
Of lovely forms that bring 
Joy to the heart and to the spirit peace. 

They do not ever cease, 

Nor leave out anything. 

Theirs is a record true . 

The old things seem as new— 

Earth, and the heavens, and the soul of man 
They quicken all the span 
With passion through and through. 

And yet the poets tell 
Of saddest things as well, 

Spite of the lilies* and the roses’ glow : 

They draw a veil, and show 
Darkness, and call it hell. 

We listen to their song. 

And say not : This is wrong : 

Say rather in our sorrow : This is so. 

Our hearts are made for woe. 

Why do we live so long ? 

What sorrow haunts our mind ? 

Do shadows stalk behind, 

Stretching a finger to our souls to kill 
Our happiness, and chill 
Even the joy we find ? 
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Tis that there is such fire 
Within us, that w& tire 
Of .ill that is, and turn the smooth to rough. 
The earth is not enough 
To satisfy desire. 

We dream, and dreaming make 
The solid earth to shake : 

We build a dome, the mirror of our mind, 
Whose light doth make us blind 
To earth when we awake. 

Then the Muse bares her breast, 

Like gleaning Ruth, who pressed 
The feet of Boaz, that we may cherish her ; 
But we, too weak to stir, 

Pray only that we rest. 


THE BURDEN 

j^OT the loveliness of spring, 

Leaves and blossom, yet can bring 
Any smile upon his lips ; 

And his staff, where’er it slips 
Prom his drooping hand, is lying. 

Hope, the radiant hope, is dying— 

Never ! No, not once again 
Will he be, of happy men, 

Chosen with a woodland kistf ! 

Was it true, the wandering bliss, 

Or a dream that filled his heart 
Once, for ever to depart ? 
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Such * dream as many know 
In a wonder and a glow, 

When the loveliness of earth 
Gathers, trembles to a birth ; 

When the heart is opened wide, 

As the star of eventide 

Breaks in heaven, and glories roll, 

Rainbow-hued, within the soul, 

Like a burst of song. Ah ! then 
Joy is born to comfort men, 

When their weary feet are led 
Past the faces of the dead. 

It was true : the shadows know 
Of the beeches, where below 
Many a summer day they laid 
Weary bodies in the shade. 

There the woodland god has spoken 
Wisdom to him, and has broken 
Corn and fruits into his hands. 

There the birds in happy bands 
#lew around them ; —birds that know. 
As they wander to and fro, 

Thrush and cuckoo, dove and wren, 
Hands that fed and feed again. 

Often was the story told 
To the shepherds in the fold, 

And they listened, wonder-eyed, 

Asked and heard again, and tried 
Each to ifiake the tale his own, 
Watching in the fields alone ; 

But could never ; and again 
Asked — O faithless hearts of men, 
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Were you dipped in Lethe’s stream, 
That you have ncfr touch, nor dream 
Of a world beyond your lot ? 

So his story was forgot — 

First forgotten, and then scorn 
Poured upon it, tjll forlorn 
Forth he wandered from the fold 
To the streams and valleys cold. 

O thou mighty power of Pan, 

Poured upon the little span 
Of a human life, in speech 
And silence, heard upon the beach 
Of the rolling sea, and blown 
By the winds when forests moan ; 
Heard, too, when a silence holds 
Hills and valleys, and enfolds 
Star and waters, flower and leaf — 
Grant thou to his soul relief. 

There is but a single way 
For thy votaries to stay 
Grief that like a worm destroys 
Sweetest thoughts and deepest joys. 
Teach his spirit to enshrine 
^Symbol of the things divine 
Thou hast opened in a hymn 
Clear as morning light, or dim 
Be it as the thoughts of men. 

It will solace him, and when 
One shall come from out the press, 
Saying, “ Master, will you bless 
“ Me thy song has comforted ? " 

He will bless and bow his head. 
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MOTHERS 

WfHY do you love us so, 

Ye Mothers ? We are strange 
Our thoughts you cannot know ; 

We wander and we change. 

Out of your wombs we came — 

O Mothers, is it true ? 

Are we not tongues of flame 
From God, and never grew 

From sucking at your breasts, 

To wander o'er the earth, 

Fulfilling God’s behests 
In ways that have no birth 

Among the thoughts- of women— 

But, ah ! when we are weak, 

Or blindly we have striven, 

We come to you, and seek 

Comfort from you, and then 
We are no longer strange. 

O Mothers of all men. 

Your love doth never change. 


THE MYNAH 1 

^|YNAH, you have been my friend, 

Since J came to this world's end. 
Is there story I could tell 
About you ? I should love it well : 


i a common Indian garden bird. 
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I would sot it down, and sing 
To the sound of pipe or string. 

For no bird is half so dear : 

No bird bringeth me such cheer ; 

Not the King-crow, black and single ; 
Nor the Sisters Seven, who mingle 
All together their voices shy, 
Shunning the quiet passer-by, 

Or give out a chattering volley 
From the leaves, as dark as holly, 

Of a tree by my room's side, 

Where the Sisters feed and hide ; 

Not the Bulbul that on high 
Perches to be near the sky, 

There to sing a cheerfuller tale 
Than the mournful nightingale’s ; 
Not the Oriole, in the wood 
Whistling to its solitude ; 

Not the homely dove, that coos 
In the shadows where it woos, 
Endlessly, its mate ; nor he, 

Ko£l, is so dear to me. 

The Ko£l cometh not to sing 
Of early April and of spring, 

Of flowers that are lovely still, 

The primrose and the daffodil, 

But “ kuk, kuk, kuk, Ko£l, 

Kofi M until its brain must reel. 

O sable singer, yet are you 
Brother to the loved Cuckoo. ‘ 
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Do I love thee, Mynah bright, 

For the beauty of thy flight, 

When the white upon thy wing 
Circles like a magic ring ? 

That at first did make thee dear : 

Now I love thy coming near. 

You are still a friend indeed, 

Where no Robin comes to feed ; 
Robin, whom 1 left at home, 

Robin- redbreast, far to roam. 

Past the Red Sea’s haunted coast. 
Where of old the Memphian host 
Sank among the weeds and shells, 

As an ancient story tells, 

Robin, that you never heard. 

There the Quail, the wandering bird, 
Winged the once-divided wave, 

On the evening when it gave 
To the Chosen People meat, 

With Manna that God gave to eat. 
There I wandered, and still on, 

Where, Robin, you have never gone - 
Past Arabian seas that bear 
Many a freightage rich and rare — 
Ivory, and pearls, and gum. 

There the English sailors come. 

Parted from the girls who give 
Crumbs, that,* Rob in, you may Eve 
Through the wintry days, and sing 
With the Blackbird in the spring. 

The Arabian seas I passed, and more - 
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The Indian waters, and the shore 
That from Gulf todsle they keep 
In the deepest of old sleep ; 

And I found the Mynah then, 

Who is still a friend to men. 

Ke, as punctual as the dawn, 
Cometh to the garden lawn, 

There to break his fast, and make 
Cheerful sounds as I awake ; 

And not single cometh he, 

But with fellows, two or three ; 
And they feed, and chirp and fly 
About the garden merrily. 


YOUTH 

QNCE did abide with me 
A misery, to be 

Only a passionate longing and desire 
To move my hands to do 
The work that but a few 
Accomplish in the glow of a consuming Are. 

I was no being then, 

Numbered and ranked with men, 

One that gave promise of the fruit to be ; 

But still a name, a breath, 

Shrinking before the death 
That gulfs the impotent soul in an unfathomed sea. 

Yet still for this I praise 
Youth and its faded days, 

That though the spirit was weak and immature, 
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There did some moments break, 

The spirit’s thirst to slake * 

Although the grasping hand trembled and was unsure. 

There is in youth a power 
That blossoms like the flower 
Thai opens, silent, within the fields we tread : 

Almost a power to bring 
To human words, and sing, 

The wealth of the unborn, the secrets of the dead. 

Faster and faster beat 
The pulses, and a fleet 
Vision of glories never drea*,t-of come 
Before the wondering eyes, 

And tones eternal rise, 

Gather, and break, and flood, where all before was dumb. 


A POPE 

| never saw a Pope but one, 

Good Julius, and the London sun 
Will make him clear and rare, 

On any day we care to take 
The omnibus, and roll and shake 
Into Trafalgar Square. 

Good Raphael *was the man who did ’t, 
And never pante had forbid ’t, 

But both had eager been 

To worship, and make known their wit, 

That Popes for little men are fit, 

And bigger too, I ween 1 
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So never heed if other folk 

Should whisper that he stole his cloak, 

His parish, and his home ; 

And if we can, by fair or foul, 

At cassock come, or shady cowl, 

Let’s do it, and off to Rome ! 


METEMPSYCHOSIS 

| can believe it true, 

That the soul passes m and out 
Of many shapes, and still is bom to new, 

And still is tossed about — 

Impotent victim of the deeds we do ; 

Reluctant heir of all we are, 

And ever farther from the peace 
That human workings ever mar. 

At last it finds release 

From one the weakest— not, as men have told, 
One now too pure for carnal shape to hold ; 

But parted from the weakest being of all, 

Somp one that, mid the passing shows, would not 
Suffer his weary soul to have a lot 
In good or ill, in aught that did befall ; 

But said : 44 O Soul, do not participate, 

If I should love one of the shapes that pass : 

Do not thou hate, if I should chance to hate : 

It all is vain, and thou would be, alas, 

The lamb upon the altar, I the priest. 

But, Soul, be still, and thou wilt be released.” 
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EXPERIENCE 


JHOU shouldst not blame me, brother, that I have used 
This gift of song so rarely. It was not 
A burden laid, and heedlessly refused ; 

A gift whose great possession I forgot. 

It was so beautiful and rare a thing 
To shepherd secrets on the haunted hills ; 

To dwell apart, and in a rapture sing, 

To sing in rapture all the thought that fills 
A poet’s soul, at sight of things both seen, 

And seen not, with the eye, which both the rain 
Moistens, and moistens not, which from the green 
Peep not, and shyly peep those things that pain 
For very beauty, when the quiet sod 
Hints at the link that binds all things to God. 
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But what of that and you ? Why, you despise 
The singer and the song. Not you, the few, 

Men of like soul, and girls who with glad eyes 
Hear any poet's singing. No, but you, 

Men of the dexterous hand and busy brain, 
Whose life and labour are so otherwise, 

You whom to win to listen were such gain 
To me and you— the singing you despise. 

And my own thought was that it was not right. 
Think you that Homer never heard the swords 
Clash on the shields, nor sweated in the fight, 
Nor, in the tent, heard Agamemnon’s words ? 
What Dante listened to in hell was news 
That men had told in Florence streets and stews. 
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And think I If Tennyson had been some time 
A Cromwell's Latin Secretary ! Should, 

If poets are to sway men's souls, their rhyme 
Tell only of shy flowers in faSry wood : 

Of love that is their lone hearts' lonely food ; 

Of dream and reverie ? To me was known, 

Dimly, not clearly, that not that way could 
Be won the kingdom rightly called my own. 

The stuff of poems must be sought elsewhere ; 

The mind first used to deal with common things ; 

In crowds first won from common men a share 
Of that esteem that work accomplished brings. 

Things that they do first better done, they might 
Be called to listen to me as my right. 

THE DEATH OF CHILDREN 

|F people died only when they were old, 

Or when our life had shown of all its treasure 
So much, that the ungathered could be told 
By Love discerning, grief would have a measure ; 

But that a child, a little child, should die, 

A fragrant bud that just begins to open ; 

That hearts warm yesterday to-day should cry, 

That if not them, whom, then, should heaven have holpen 

i 

If from the bitter grief of children’s death, 

Each day renewed , 1 the sorrowing world might learn 
New wisdom, they would not so die in vain ; 

But we are weak, and scarcely has the breath 
Gone from their little bodies, than we turn 
For«comfort to some thought that easies pain. 

) They die daily, hourly, throughout the world. 
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We say that they were jewels that God lent, 

And then took back, and were they not his own ? 1 
And that they went not on that way alone, 

But with an angel-guide that Jesus sent, 

Who for an hour the joy of heaven forwent, 

And all its fields with flowers undying sown, 

And heard where stars and weary planets groan, 

From end to end of the vexed firmament. 

God grant they go so each, and do not yearn 
For the old comfort of the Mother’s breast, 

And the loved voice that hushed them till they slept ; 

But is there nothing that we men might learn, 

Keeping remembrance of the tears we wept, 

And whom the angel when departing blessed ? 
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By sin came death, by sin came death— our sin. 

How could God purpose that my child should die ? 

How could God hear his little moaning cry, 

And not relent ? behold the light within 
Those darling, laughing eyes, and say, “ Out, out ; 

Quench it,” like an Othello ? Oh, my child, 

We all did murder you. Even while you smiled, 

Had I but known it then, all round about 
Children were dying whom our sins had killed. 

On their sweet faces was the look to come 

That night on yours. <f God wanted them.” Be dumb t 

We killed them all. , Think you that if we willed, 

Yea, all mankind, that so it should not be, 

We, sinless, still should nothing better see ? 

i Compare Archbishop Trench’s poems. If the Church would 
ofteser look a fact in the face. 
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LIFE AND DEATH 

J^T eve and dawn the curving bamboos glow, 

Each yellow leaf-edge touched with golden light, 
And with the green mingled many a bright 
Red leaf, where yonder the ripe olives show ; 

Yet in the sunny garden even now 

The peach trees are in blossom, and birds sing, 

Where seemed no sleep, of earth’s awakening ; 

And in the fields the gleaming oxen plough. 

Another way are life and death brought near 

To me. Out of my children's eyes 

His look who died. So beautiful a blossom. 

Purely in God’s own rhythmic revolution 
His after-life came close to this, as here 
Autumn and spring-tide under Indian skies. 
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If in this weak, blind world were any power 
To interpose between our child and fate, 

If his be darkly woven, in this hour 
How passionately we should supplicate 
That heaven would of its mercy shield this flower, 
Loved for itself and for his sake, whom late, 

The deaf eyes closed, and the earthly dower 
All spent, we laid to rest where angels wait. 

But haste, 0 thou newcomer. There is here 
One less to greet thee, less to love thee one ; 

The world is full of pity, pain, and fear ; 

But what love can to shield thee shall be done ; 

And he will watch— oh, if he can— and send 
Some blessing for thee from the Children’s Friend. 
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DEATH 


x 

’JIS after-eve : that is Arcturus setting : 

Yonder the Himalayan snows uplift 
The eternal purity above the drift 
Of cloud, and for an hour is peace from fretting. 
Down in the valley a lonely bird is calling— 

Down in the valley where the trees are lost 
To something in the dusk like dark hoar-frost, 

On the hill-side, and faster night is falling. 

0 God, who made the silence and the beauty, 

And heart of man for it to touch and fill, 

Whence cometh too this awful lust to kill, 

At call of conscience and dictate of duty. 

What unclean things with love of one ’s own kind 
At the dark roots of life are fast entwined ? 
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Here seemeth it like an eternal peace 
Spread by God’s hands within the encircling hills, 
And yet each hour, each moment, a creature kills 
After his kind, and that will never cease. 

If in this new Gethsemane He stood, 

All in an agony of thought and prayer, 

And stayed the thing, would each be filled, as there, 
By the lake-side, He fed the multitude ? 

It needs must be that death, which in the plan 
Of all created things is integral, 

Has in its being sdtaething to annul 
For God the sorrow that it is for man. 

Then let us hence in trust that what we see 
Is a true image of the peace to be. 
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RESOLUTION 

QNCE, Love, you heard me sing a mournful song, 
When wintry sight brought wintry thoughts to min* 
But those the spring hath banished, and I find 
I did fair Life a hard and shameful wrong : 

Being so sad, to dwell sad thoughts among, 

And the clear spirit to tell in cruel spite 

Its mortal doom, and with cold fears affright 

The spirit of life, which still is fresh and strong. 

But, when the wine of spring is run, to taste 
The dregs of death ? Ah ! life is evermore 
A mystery and a pain. Yet will I seek 
A show of courage ’mid the ceaseless roar 
Of alien things from which my soul would haste, 

Being so very timid and so weak. 

ENGLAND AND INDIA 

z 

JHIS thou art pledged to, England— each nation now, 
How weak soever, shall her own mistress be ; 
Shall bind a diadem upon her brow, 

And henceforth be inviolate and free. 

The strong shall covet not, nor dispossess ; 

But what each People knows of best and* right— 

Watch that, that further, in the numberless 
Ways that are counted good in Heaven’s sight. 

Wouldst thou not lose thine Indian Empire ? Then 
Rest not on force, on ancient privilege won ; 

But count on service to her. Send her men 
Wiser than these, more fearless. Let no son 
Of thine be henceforth held too good to use 
To keep what thou wouldst mourn so much to lose. 
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This is no time for school-crammed men, for such 
AS we have known— little in mind and soul : 

No time for Rule and Privilege— that crutch 
On which the unfit limp to the pensioned goal. 

No time for Services, within whose fold 
The untried tried, and found to little apt, 

Are passed from post to post. Alas, the old 
Choosing of men by well-tried men was sapped 
By wordy doctrinaires, and rule of thumb 
Followed instead, and Regulation, Rule, 

Privilege this, that Precedent. Ye dumb 
English of old, men of that vanished school, 

This is the way we govern ! this the tale, 

Where worth, truth, fearlessness alone prevail ! 
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With character we still may keep this realm ; 
Without it we are nothing ! At the thought 
A flood of fear and tremblings overwhelm 
My spirit, for I know that most are nought. 
Nothing they are, who should be more by right 
Than many ; for to whom is given to be 
A Briton, with that heritage— in sight 
Of India, should he fail ? 0 brothers, see 
Ye fail no more. The time is big with things 
Unknown, but fear them not, and be ye strong. 

In after-days one cofheth, one who sings 
Your prowess, and indeed the tale is long ! 

Greater your task than fell to Greeks at Troy ; 
Than David’s greater, the ruddy shepherd boy ! 
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THE WORLD AND POETS 
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"J*HERE needed only this. When Britons all, 

Smiths, ploughmen, cobblers, poets, engineers, 
Doctors and clerks, to battle heard the call 
Sounded from France and Flanders, then whose peers, 
Brothers of Sidney, were you not ? Whose skill, 

Whose sense, shamed yours ? Where danger was, who wen 
Where you went not ? Whose cheerfulness, good will 
Pointed you out as not for this thing meant ? 

So, while I mourn you fallen, ’tis not alone 
The song lost, but the hope, now dead, that you, 
Promoted by your England, might have shown 
A better use for poets. Let her do 
Her will, which we will suffer, for we must ; 

But think us not weak, skilless, not to trust. 
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True there are worthless scribblers, with the knack 
Of stringing pretty rhymes ; but could there be 
Of sense for true work such an utter lack 
In England, that a Keats we none could see 
For what he was, but till he died must wait ; 

Then say : “ That heart so made for bliss and woe, 

That eye that saw so deeply into fate— 

Is this the only use for them we know ? ” 

Surely God meant another use for both, 

And should not we ? Is not this world so sad 
For darkness of it ? Why are men so loath 
To justice, but because their hearts are bad ? 

Ye twin souls, Rupert, Julian, from your dust 
Speak ! England will listen, for she must. 
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1903 

J00 cold the words, too cold the thought behind ! 

The world is here and beautiful in vain : 

No music hath a birth, no verse a strain : 

Our hearts are timid and our eyes are blind. 

Will it be ever thus, and never wind 
Of passion quicken the slow-dying flame, 

Till we become as shadows, and a name 
Of mockery on the roll of humankind ? 

0 red lips of old pleasure, come and kiss 
My mouth to utterance of a passionate song 1 
Come there as quick as thought a panting bliss 
To clear my brow of shadow of this wrong. 

Come rosy daughter of the old happiness, 

With dewy feet, glad eyes, and waving tress ! 


1914 

QREAT poetry is more than one man’s thought, 

More even than poet’s with poet’s song combined ; 
But that doth yield a burden richly fraught— 

A Dante’s with a Virgil's song entwined. 

All men in every poem have their part, 

And make it better, or else mar it quite. 

Who knows from what stirred depth of human heart 
Came forth what shone as Wordsworth’s, Shelley’s light ? 
Who knows what narrowing spirit breathed a spell 
On Milton’s sons, until the light went out 
That once illumined England ? When there fell 
On all her living spirit a parching drought. 

Then thank our God for this heroic age, 

Xe poets, and write large on golden page. 
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BARBARIANS 

0 UT of the frozen north, his boundless home, 

Of old the barbarian came, and with the breath 
Of God’s free spaces blew away the death 
Brooding above the crowded roofs of Rome. 

We breed the new barbarian in the slum, 

With phthisis as companion of his bed 
And dirt, and rancour working in his head, 

Busy as stroke of pick or spindle 's hum. 

Better the East where one refinement goes 
From Brahmin downwards ; where the rich man 's dish 
Maketh the holiday-accomplished wish 
Of many poor : for all one Ganga flows. 

Greed and injustice cease ! for not till then 
One nation is remade of Englishmen. 


PHARAOHS 

UNDO the mummy wrappings, and behold 
Two Pharaohs, Seti and his Ramases, 
Colossal Lords of Egypt’s Dynasties, 

Whose names are graven in her records old. 
Two faces covered by their masks of gold : 
Uncover them, and, oh, how gaunt they look, 
And resolute, as when their thunder shook 
Great kingdoms, and the blood of men ran cold. 
But' look again ! Almost as if the dead 
Were come to life, and all the host were led, 

Of Egypt, and of Libya, and the horde 
That reared the mighty pyramids, to spoil 
The Macedon and Roman with the sword, 

And all who since have ravaged Egypt’s soil 1 
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VERDUN 

y ERDUN, Vsux, Douaumont— what words to write 
Upon the storied page ! What names to bring, 
Even centuries hence, the memory back and ring, 
Like Roland’s trumpet piercing the dark night ! 

Now, near the holy Christmastide, the fight 
Is ended, therefore make a song to sing ! 

The peace in those God’s acres is the Spring 
Of promise of the larger peace in sight ! 

Never did heart of stranger beat so fast 
In unison with great triumphant race, 

As in that hour of victory for France. 

To know the hated enemy outcast 

From Douaumont and Vaux, on every face 

Gladness was seen, and pride in every glance. 

TO CHARLES RUSSELL 

i 

one may watch the slow in-creeping sea 
Send now a wave much higher up the beach 
Than any yet, and many fail to reach 
As high, that follow after— even so we 
Observe our Mother Nature, in the light 
Of this Earth’s morning, mould a man, and mark 
How he excelleth as the herald lark 
That, singing, mounts till it is lost to sight. 

Even such a man was he* whom we have lost — 
Nature’s own herald; going far beyond 
Our creeping pace ; pure, loving, faithful, brave ; 
Knowing not how to falter or despond. 

Him Nature yet seemed lightly, at no cost, 

To have made, as now the grasses on his grave. 
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Only not his whose sight 1 nothing transcends : 

He was no lonely eagle that afar 
Stretches wide pinions in the zones that bar 
The ether, where the warmth of this earth ends. 

He was the kindliest of human friends 
To sit beneath a hawthorn hedge beside, 

In God’s own fields, about the eventide, 

And jest and laugh with, when the mind unbends. 

But he had his austerities as well, 

And noted men, how pitiful they are 

With their time-serving, which he still disdained, 

Lest his own life that canker also mar. 

Yet with what strong persuasion should have gained 
He was content, and anger knew to quell. 

3 

He sought for truth, ever with mind austere, 

Beyond where all similitudes surcease ; 

Wingless, self-poisdd, in the void, no fear 
Daunted, but hope sustained him, that the peace, 

Long sought, was there to win ; but when the year 
Changed spring to winter many times, and still 
No peace was found, he turned to what was near, 

The cards of men, their toil, the fields they till. 

These were thenceforth his study and his love— 

The careful, old economy of men, 

That makes their mornings bright and evenings sweet- 
The springing com, the sheep within 'the pen, 

The tended bee, the homely, sheltered dove, 

The spinning by the hearth or cottage seat. 

i Cf. line 8 of sonnet i. 
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TRUTH 


1 

|T is with truth as if a mighty sun 

Were broken into stars, and each was sent 
Through all remaining time his course to run, 

A point of light in the stretched firmament. 

One law would hold them in their courses still ; 
Their risings and their goings-down would be 
Under control of an eternal will ; 

In constancy to one divine decree. 

So, although matter, life are seen no more 
Their ancient certain character to own, 

To peaceful pacer of a cloister floor 
The soul of truth eternal may be known. 

Beyond the death and ruin of the years 
The harmony on which all rests he hears. 

2 

Unto this day and ever truth is sought 
By many eager souls, and if the ways 
Are changed, it is because our eyes have caught, 
Now watching here, now there, glimpse of the rays 
Of all those scattered stars. The altar flame 
Shines in the quiet cloister, and it burns 
In builded laboratory, and the same 
Goeth to sea in ships and safe returns. 

If the increase of seekers doth enrich 
The store of knowledge, let not men forget 
The vision of the stretched-out realms in which 
We gaze as children knowing nothing yet. 

For the irreverent no mornings break ; 

In darkness that they slept in they awake. 
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« 

This is the truth of truth that we declare : 

As an uncharted sea it is, where sails 
Of western men had never been, but there, 

Where desert caravans unload the bales— 

Report had come from thence of islands many 
Set in that sea, and constellations new 
That night by night rise higher above any 
Who hear the Odysseus call, and venture through 
The narrow straits. And now we all are bound, 
With grey Odysseus of the many scars, 

Upon that voyage. If the same isles are found 
Or others, does it matter, and those stars ? 

The sun is risen, the eternal sea is wide, 

Then let us on, and God will be our guide. 


RHEIMS AND LOUVAIN 

YE miners 0 f Rheims and Louvain, you 

Who murder thought graven in lovely stone, 
Male Gonerils and Regans and your crew, 

How will the nobler of your race atone ? 

In Heine’s, Schumann’s country surely some 
At sight of those names on a printed page 
Will burn with shame. It is as if a dumb 
Creature were torn to pieces in a rage 
By one a man called son, so that not ever 
The thought of it could fade. And those were not 
Deeds wildly done in a blind passion! Never 
Was thing done more deliberate. As if a squat, 
Foul, sickly, hideous engendered spawn 
Had vent its spittle on some garden fawn. 
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GERMANY 

i 


"pHEY were a disciplined people, brave and strong, 
Steadfast as rock ; and if in them the brute 
Was little tamed, the nearer to the root 
’They sprang, and so the more their course was long. 
They had quelled many an anarchy within ; 

Had fought in righteous battles ; and the praise 
Of all good men was theirs ; but in these days 
All men abhor their execrable sin. 

Did God intend, if sweeter people grew 
Corrupt, and nerveless other hands, that they 
Should take the empire these let slip away, 

And the world lose no governance it knew ? 

This He decreed, and set them at the post 
All in bright harness like an embattled host. 

2 

They were so strong that none might violate 
The peace within their borders. Centuries long 
They might have laboured to undo the wrong 
'Twixt man and man, grown so inveterate ; 

The wrong that springs from fear bred in the beast 
From which man rose, but which to cast away 
He hath been taught by many Christs to pray ; 

And still the more he hath that fear increased. 

Led by the light God lit within their soul, 

Once all men looked to, might they not have been 
As sweet a racers earth hath ever seen, 

And had their name writ high upon the roll ? 

If on them Luther’s, Goethe’s light had shone, 

And Schumann, Orpheus-like, had led them on. 
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SECTARIANS 

QNE saw the dawn a little hour, and slept : 

Then said he saw the whole of day unfold ; 
Had watched the shadows all, how each had crept, 
Leaving warm light where there so late was cold. 
Another woke, and saw the sea reflect 
The moon in silver to the darkened shore. 

He made a law, and gathered round a sect 
To worship what no man had seen before. 

Another found a flower without a stain, 

Wet with the dew, by summer light caressed - 
A little ere it died he built a fane 
To hold that image of God made manifest. 

Like unto one of these are most at heart : — 

Of truth they only want a little part. 


CARLYLE 

^^HEN silent time as much has rubbed away 
Of all this age as is not granite stone, 
When back to his is far as Homer's day 
Is sunk to us, will Carlyle stand alone, 

A prophet to that far-off, alien age, 

Speaking eternal truth to erring men, 

From some corrupt, but holy, cherished page, 

Or for memorial be nothing then ? 

Certain he spoke from out a flaming heart, 

And sure the piercing insight into fact ; 

His spirit was not suffered to depart 
From truth in any single word or act ; 

He swerved no inch for gentleness or ruth : 

His theme was the eternal, naked truth. 
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TO MILTON 


QATAN, whom since poor chattering men have named 
Thy hero, Milton— whom thou didst detest, 

And winged thy spirit for the arduous quest 
To find him out, and found him shorn and lamed ; 

In serpent coil disfigured, and still shamed 
In serpent hiss ; whose doom well thou didst learn ! — 
Who thwarts him now as thou, and bids return 
Unto the pit ? The sons of those, ill-famed, 

Who heard, but listened not, the stern reproof 
The Pilot speaks in that great mournful song— 

The greater for it, though its fame be less ? 

They bow before the rich, nor hold aloof 
From slothful ease, and others’ zeal repress, 

Who would be busy to undo that wrong. 


TO WORDSWORTH 

RESIDE a quiet grave I stood, too young 

To feel the breathing power of honoured dust ; 
And curiously read, as children must, 

His name who sang as never man had sung. 

A thousand tones of beauty since have rung 
Within my being from his mighty book ; 

And now the thought of Wordsworth and his look 
Are healing when the arrowy world hath stung. 

Still mightier grows thy power, and thy name 
More potent, and thou lead'st me by the hand : 

And I have chosen a sufficing lot— 

In the cold world still, still to spread thy fame, 

As one in the old Time when books were not, 
Chanted his Master’s song from land to land. 



TO MATTHEW ARNOLD 

| HEARD thee late condemned as one whose books 
Had once a savour, but, to such a height 
His soul now strung in this dread time, man looks 
Beyond thy faded sweetness, thy pale light : 

Seeks sterner counsel than thy Joubert gave : 

Passes as introspective the sad stuff 
Eugenie wrote beside the quiet grave 
Of him she never could have loved enough. 

And yet how often have I turned to you, 

And wished you here ; when I have sought to trace 
The issues of this time : to know which true, 

Which false, the instincts of our English race : 

To know what prayer to pray for England now— 

For light and sweetness ? Sweetness, light enow ! 

SAMUEL 

i 

QNCE from a mountain cliff I saw revealed, 

Through cloud-rack driven apart, a sky so blue, 
That, had God made it then, and kept it sealed 
From human gaze since first the world was new, 

It had not been so more than washed of all 
Impurity. Its utter beauty stirred 
My heart ; and in such wise, methought, the call 
Of God he took for Eli’s voice, when heard 
By Samuel, made the heart leap up. So now, 

When never, although Thy lamp, 0 God, is lit, 

In temple court is heard Thy voice, dost Thou 
So call whome’er Thou callest ; and as fit 
These wind-swept moorland spaces, with for choir 
The summer cuckoos, and this cliff for spire. 
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Is it still loyal then— the tales to tell 
bf old-world chroniclers, as we should treat 
Children, to whom to tell truth would dispel 
TJie beauty and the power- -or is it meet 
We know them but as simple tales they told, 
Childish, yet hiding deeper truth to seek ? 
That even as now, so not to men of old 
Did God in human accent call and speak ? 

The truth that Samuel long from Eli hid 
His own heart told him, in the faith that God 
Unseen doth see, and evil doth forbid. 

Because his heart was pure, the court he trod 
Sounded with angel voices, and he spoke 
As they inspired, and awed the simple folk. 


3 

And little city, scattered hamlet kept 
In memory whatever words he spoke, 

The prophet, in God ’s wisdom so adept 
Beyond the reach of homely, simple folk. 

They watched the deeds that were not of the kind 
That others used, whose instinct was that man 
Is like the beasts, only a thought refined, 

And each should grasp whatever thing he can. 

In simple reverence the news was told 
In busy street, wheji all the people met 
To keep the feast that men ordained of old, 

Lest Israel their deliverance forget. 

Of the world’s hallowed story long a part, 

They have sunk deep into the human heart. 
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THE SPRING-CHILD 

^J^HEN April comes the* Spring-Child does not say : 

“ My days, each year, have end in winter drear,: 
•My flowers all fade, and every leaf grows sere : 

The frosts come and the snows, and hide away 
My meadows. I will keep my maidenhood 
From fields so full of ghostly, misty fear. 1 ' 

No 1 'Tis again as when God made the year. 

Her bare feet flash in every budded wood. 

So, in three days, to make my darling feel 
Nothing of me as old, no kiss, no lure ; 

No circling arms, no whisper of her name : 

Nothing as common, nothing stale and poor : 

To make her feel herself a rosy flame, 

And hear the wood-bells ring a marriage peal. 


HIS VOICE 

|-|IS voice is like a bell among the hills 

Calling to worship— there where worship falls 
Softer than sleep. Ah no I a sound that thrills 
Through me and through, as I had heard the calls 
Lost love makes when the passionate longing fills, 
And, weary of gazing round the empty walls, 

Opens the heart to the one thought that kills — 
Pressing and crowding through the vacant halls— 
Death made so desolate, or a chill disdain— 
Bitterest poverty of love denied, 

Denied and grown now a dull aching pain. 

Thus the soul spoke, but to myself replied, 

“ That voice you mourn another's joy will make, 
And beaded tears from laughing eyelids shake ". 



LYCIDAS 

(( G 0D| she is dead, Muntaz Mahal is dead. 

Night cometh on, and India lieth there 
Under the vast-domed sky, where every pair 
Of twin-stars by the ether tide is led 
To its last cavern, when its light is shed 
As hers. Then let another dome arise, 

Spangled with dust of flower-inwoven eyes, 

With underneath my darling’s last, cold bed.” 

So, if I had like wealth of star-pure phrase, 

And thought, like blocks of marble hewn amain, 

I would not, as the common weep at death, 

Weep over Lycidas, but build the praise 
Into a star-incrusted, austere fane, 

Where, entering, the world should hold its breath. 

“It is not to be considered os the effusion of real passion; for 
passion runs not after remote allusions and obscure opinions. Passion 
plucks no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Arethuse and 
Hindus, nor tells of rough satyrs and fauns with cloven heel Where 
there is leisure for fiction, there is little grief." Samuel Johnson 
Lives of the Poets, A perverse opinion, but how very well it is put. 
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A SONG OF MARRIAGE 


”J"HIS is not music with no note 

Not clear and rich. Some viol string 
Or organ stop one smote 
Roughly, and when we sing 

Our song of marriage, there is heard 
Something that falters still. The dawn 
Sendeth a happier bird 
To wake the daisied lawn : 

Or like some garden, where a chill, 

Dark ivied wall shuts out the bright 
Sunshine, our violets still 
And pansies droop for light. 


AN INDIAN CHILD 

f-|ER eyes were beautiful and glad, 

With a quick light within, 

Like sunbeams on the brightest sea, 

As back I drew her face to me, 

With hands beneath her chin, 
Meaning to kiss, but One forbade. 

Suddenly came the thought they had, 
Who brought to Christ that day 
The little children whom He blessed : 
And then I said : “ The thought will rest 
Within me, on my way, 

Of eyes so beautiful and glad.” 



Perhaps the kiss, too sweet, had been 
An elfin wand to touch 
Into a woman that dream-child, 

With mouth that never would have smiled, 
And I have longed too much 
For kisses on a face unseen. 


RADHA 

QO away, Radha, go away, my girl : 

I know that long dark hair without a curl, 
Those almond eyes, that subtle nutbrown hue, 
Those red-stained feet, that clinging scarf of blue, 
And that deep heart that beats beneath the breast 
That Krishna’s happy fingers often pressed. 

Go away, darling ; it is a land where night, 
Opening lotus-petals, pink and white, 

Under starred skies, and silent as they of sound, 
Makes your sweet body supple, soft, and round ; 
Where sunshine makes the day a philtered cup. 

It is in vain your men-folk shut you up, 

Since I have seen the child, and have the sense 
To feel the rapture, wine-drugged, sharp, intense, 
That you would give, grown, Radha, a maiden, ripe, 
Listening, with oft-kissed ear, for Krishna’s pipe, 

H you heard this, my singing, and came to be 
Mistress of mine, and loved and worshipped me. 
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Stay away, Radha, stay away all night, 

Too fair, like lotus-petals, ,red and white ; 

Make it more thick, the clinging scarf of blue ; 
Wrap it well round you, hide the whole of you ; 
Never make sound behind the shuttered wall ; 
Let me see brick, and think that that is all. 

Yet still I’ll know that you are ripe within ; 
And, could I reach you, 1 would sin the sin, 
And lose all heaven, and oh, how many earths, 
If they were mine, and add how many births, 
Gladly, rather than lose you, and not make 
All life a doing of things for Radha’s sake. 


0 thou of the milky breasts, out of the mist 
Of Indian nights thou surely leaned, and kissed 
My mouth, or was it this old, sweet, lyric book, 

The Padakalpataru , whose reading shook 

My body ; so that quickly a passion grew 

No words could still but thine ; but one or two 

Of thy words, Radha, could, if thou shouldst speak them, 

Offering kisses, and then I would let thee keep them. 


Yes, yes, you darling ; for God hath given already 
This man a sweetheart, and man must be steady, 
And break no peace ; for many a railing tongue 
Hath silenced song that man meant should be sung ; 
And I must sing ; but I will sing of you, 

If you will promise, Radha, and promise true, 

To read my songs, and keep the windows hung 
With curtains thicker than any scarf of blue. 
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STANZAS FROM “jESOP IN VERSE’ 

(A*still-born book) 

** | VISIT my country cousin, 

Who lives beneath the ricks. 

'Poor are the meals he nibbles 
Beside the straw and sticks. ” 

The wolf is on the lone hillside. 

He lappeth at the stream, 

And near him is a little lamb, 

Come softly as a dream. 

“ I know that men think pearls adorn. 

For me, I’d give a ton 
Of biggest pearls for barley-corn, 

A grain or two, my son. M 

The House Dog said : “ Why do you starve, 
O Cousin Wolf, and grow so lean ? 

Where mistresses and masters carve, 

The House Dog too is seen ’ 

Better no rule than cruel rule — 

And yet I do not know. 

It may be in the case of frogs ; 

With men it is not so. 

There are four heaps of bones 
That whiten in the sun. 

Sermons there are in stones, 

And there you’ve four times one. 



“ What wouldst thou, Mortal ? Didst thou call ? 
Death asked the Old Man*: “ hjre I stand". 

“ Oh, thank you kindly : just a hand 
To help me with these sticks— that’s all ’ 

Live your own life, my son : be it 
A great one or a small. 

Act not with those who think what’s fit 
For them is fit for all. 

Fine words disguise. Anon 
A foolish word will show 
You are no Solomon. 

Be kind to all ; for kindness wins 
Obedience due, when harsh deeds make 
Resistance stronger, till no power 
Or force its stubbornness can break. 

A little sin is light as seed ; 

You carry it so free. 

Don’t let it grow — oh, hear the rede ! — 

Until it burden thee. 


Upon the old wall’s sunny top 
He lay and blinked, his pupils slits, 

And yet he saw the horses stop, 

And thought : “ Much good the Fox’s wits ! 

A good, safe way, one certain plan * 

Is worth a bag chock-full of tricks : 

A Fox's wiles to guile of man ! — 

As to the fire a few dry sticks 
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There was a time when Satyrs wandered free 
In every wood, goat-footed, «hairy men, 

With little horns upon their heads, and then 
Fairies were seen beneath each haunted tree. 

In that old time a Wanderer lost his way, 

"And tnet an aged Satyr wrinkled deep 
With wisdom of the houseless ones that keep 
Watch in the woods throughout the livelong day. 

Oh, men will spend their money fast 
For company, will lie and feign, 

As once a Shepherd Boy, who passed 
Long hours alone in sun and rain. 


Then came the lion out, and said : 

“ O Fox, O Bushy-Tail, why dread 
The presence of thy King, my son ? ” 

“ With freedom, Sire, I will reply. 

These hoof marks show how many went 
Within to hear the testament. 

I see none pointing out : now why ? 

My thought doth make the open air 
Most pleasant. I One can go with ease 
Into a lion's den ; but, please, 

How is one to escape from there ? ” 


A Hare had many friends. He had 
Too many, far too many. 

’Tis written in a tale as sad, 

As sad a tale as any. 
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“ Oh, help me, friends, to get away. 

You hear the horns, 'the hpe 

And cry.” The Horse said : “ Not to-day : 

I have some work to do *\ 

The Bull said : “ Go and ask the Goat 
The Goat said : “ Pray excuse ’ \ 

And bleated out, as if by rote, 

" The Ram will not refuse ' \ 

“To meddle here I do not dare ”, 

It said — then, with a laugh, 

“ To hounds is mutton much as hare ! 

Go you and ask the Calf ’ \ 

There was no help for him in it. 

The Calf was kind, but said : 

“ So poor a creature ? Is it fit, 

Where others fear to tread ? ” 

Dead is the Hare ? Dear, no ! Alive ! 

He ran away so fast. 

The man whose friends are more than five 
Has never friend at last . 1 


He sitteth by the stream, 

And playeth on his pipe 
An old Arabian dream 
Of men and maidens ripe. 

1 Very untrue ; but it is a charming story. 
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THE MORNING OF MAY 

(After G- • rg* M*r*d*th) 

QN the morning of May, 

Ere the angels had entered his gate, 
In their faded, impoverished state, 

With hosanna they sing alway, 

*God turned the key in the door 
The better for quiet debate : 

He voted the thing a bore — 

The life he had lived' of late, 

And the game the angels played. 

The universe God surveyed : 

“ The earth is surely awake, 

The little earth once my hobby. 

I never heard mortal make, 

Since dark Ezekiel came 

With his mouthful of burning flame 

A-tumble into the lobby, 

A din like the last newcomer’s, 

The thunder of sultry summers, 

Thomas Carlyle his name. 

Surely the God am I, 

Lord of the birth and the mouse, 

Entitled to peer and pry 
Into my neighbour *s house ? 

It’s true I have hid my face 
From the earth this many a day, 

I might fare as once Joseph’s race 
At the hands of the alien king. 

Well-a-day, I at least should ’scape 
From hosanna they sing alway, 

From hosanna they always sing. 
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The most do I dread the gape 
Of pope and friar and^priest. 

Their dark Ezekiel passion 1 
I cannot snub in the least, 

Nor pucker their sallow faces 
Into a wittier fashion. 

They spite me, the solemn asses, 

In choir and stall and nave 
For Sinai's fatal blunder 
Amid the smoke and thunder. 

Aristophanes droll I gave 
And Comedy's silvery revel, 

Old Rabelais, witty devil, 

Cervantes, arch and grave, 

And Moli£re’s laughing mind, 

And Voltaire, mischievous imp. 

But still those priests I find 
As cold and sallow and limp, 

Though they stand as the midmost mark 
Of my pointed arrows of wit. 

Have at them ! Hark, oh, hark ! 

“ I’ the clout, i' the clout ! a hit ! ” 

Son be blessed of mine 

For the good stroke royally sped, 

Fresh as the salt of the brine, 

Crisp as the wind overhead, 

Clear— 


But there's many a mah 
Could do this better than I. 

I'll finish it by and by. 

Put off is the good old plan 
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EPIGRAMS 

pOETS, write short poems ; 

Write not long ones too ; 

Those who love the short ones, 

Wop’t the long, nor you. 

Nursery Jack with blocks of wood 
Made passing pictures, bad or good — 

Heigh-ho, the proem, oh ! 

Now with words of likely size, 

In alliterative wise— 

Heigh-ho, a poem, oh ! 

When a thing becomes old-fashioned, 

The Church of England throws away the weed ; 

So Dearly Beloved ” is not heard in places, 
Where still they say the Athanasian creed. 

The amount of sense 
That went to making 
That Peace and its baking 
Was worth ten pence. 

If I was a missionary 
On the plains of Timbuctoo, 

I would eat a cassowary, 

Skin and bones, and Him look to. 

Books are written, printed, published, 

Some ten to twenty thousand every year ; 

But two or three, the great ones, lie encumbering 
Booksellers’ shelves, and they are cheap, not dear. 
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P'r’aps if we talk till still more generations 
Have gone— how many?— the way the others went, 
A glimmering will dawn on all the nations 
Of what Christ may conceivably have meant. 

Let’s laugh a little — 

It will break no bones. 

As glass is brittle, 

Let us throw no stones. 


It is doubtful if shooting 
Public men stops recruiting 
For any Devil’s army. 

Better leave them at large, 

And get your own discharge. 

The dear “ Spectator ’ ’ delightfully doth mention, 
One poet’s work, grandmotherly, at length ; 

Then giveth titles, having now no strength 
For more, of “ poems worthy of attention.” 

People tired, now tireder, 

Watched her cure disease 
As sure as shell peas, 

But only admired her. 

A sceptic, and proud of his scepticism, 

A pessimist, proud of his pessimism, 

But what if the long of it is, and the short, 

That nursery terrors their minds distort ? 

Woman so making 
Man’s crown when forsaking 
The house of her fathers, 

What is she worth ? 



Never she follows 
To heights but to Jiollows, 

Ever she gathers 
Earth and more earth. 

Who went to church ? 

Nobody who mattered 
In anything else, 

Science, art, or letters. 

What needed doing 
Was easy as taking snuff : 

Nothing was done ; 

The moon was never blue enough. 

Once Dean, now journalist, 

Yet the man no fool. 

What doth account for it P 
Having boys to school. 

A Shaw is certain 
At board, in bed. 

He dead, 

Down rings the curtain. 

Dark ways we find ; 

Dead flowers we bind 
Round heads inclined 
To dust and death ; 

Yet the dawn clears, 

God's morrow nears ; 

Each bird, flower hears 
God's taken breath. 


Can a word kill. 
Making blood spill ? 
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What else did ever word 
That man has ever heard ? 


Sea sands and sea shells, 

Bird notes and church bells, 
Spring flowers in deep dells — 
All round them man’s hells. 


The doctor says I am too thin. 

Perhaps, but do not fat men cry 
At aches and pains within their skin, 

And hasten even more to die ? 

How sweet it was when Betty borrowed a thing 
That ring time, if only I was there and saw her ; 
Now what a nuisance, whenever I want a thing, 

To h^ve to find it somewhere in Betty’s drawer. 

In God l trust , 

Says the Dust. 

Amen, 

Says the Wren. 

Paddy one fine day will discover, one supposes, 

That he thus and he thus the Englishmen opposes 
Because of dislike to the way they blow their noses. 

EPILOGUE 

^HUT the insane world out. 

I live above 

That wreck-strewn sea. 

I see the cradle 
There in the stable, 

And Magi bending low the knee. 
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I see the dove 
Descend on Christ ; 

I see him priced ; 

I hear the talk on the Emmaus road ; 

I see the coals burning at Galilee ; 
l am where Peter’s lambs abode. 

Year! pass, and into hell I go ; 

But still I see the cradle, 

There in the stable, 

And Magi bending low the knee. 

I see Beatrice, and know 

All things in heaven and earth and sea, 

And still I am where Peter’s lambs abode. 

There is no first or last : 

All change is past. 

There is no far or near : 

Stars are my friends upon the road : I hear 
Milton intone his psalm ; 

I hear the calm 

Of great verse sung unto a little clan 
By Keats unheard 

Save by the quiet primrose, and the span 
Of heaven, and all the feathery things and furred. 
I pour the blue 

Of summer skies into a cup, and drink 
Moonlight and dew ; 

Manna is all my meat. 

I wash all men and Women ’s feet ; 

And every child I think 
My own, and see' 

That child laid in the cradle, 

There in the stable, 

And Jesus bending low the knee. 
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